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CHAPTER i 


The Quitter 
H-H-H-H Cam- 
er-on!” Agony, 
reproach, en- 
treaty, vibrated 
in the clear 
young voice that 
rang out over 
the Inverleith 
grounds. The 
Scottish line was 
sagging! — that 
line invincible in two years of interna- 
tional conflict, the line upon which Ire- 
land and England had broken their pride. 
Sagging! And because Cameron was 
weakening! Cameron, the brilliant half- 
back, the fierce-fighting, erratic young 
Highlander, disciplined, steadied by the 
great Dunn into an instrument of Scot- 
land’s glory! Cameron going back! A 
hush fell on the thronged seats and packed 
inner circle—a breathless, dreadful hush 
of foreboding. High over the silence that 


Black Rock and The Foreigner 


vibrant cry rang; and Cameron heard it. 
The voice he knew. It was Rob Dunn’s, 
the captain’s young brother, whose sou! 
knew but two passions, one for the cap- 
tain and one for the half-back of the 
Scottish International. 

And Cameron responded. The enemy’s 
next high punt found him rock-like in 
steadiness. And rock-like he tossed high 
over his shoulders the tow-headed Welsh- 
man rushing joyously at him, and deliv- 
ered his ball far down the line, safe into 
touch. But after his kick he was ob- 
served to limp back into his place. The 
fierce pace of the Welsh forwards was 
drinking the life of the Scottish back line. 

An hour; then a half; then another 
half, without a score. And now the final 
quarter was searching, scorching the weak 
spots in their line. The final quarter it is 
that finds a man’s history and habits; the 
clean of blood and of life defy its pitiless 
probe, but the rotten fiber yields and 
snaps. That momentary weakness of 
Cameron’s runs like a_ subtle poison 
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through the Scottish line, and like fluid 
lightning through the Welsh. It is the 
touch upon the trembling balance. With 
cries exultant with triumph, the Welsh 
forwards fling themselves upon the steady 
Scots, now fighting for life rather than 
for victory. And under their captain’s 
direction these fierce, victory-sniffing 
Welsh are delivering their attack upon 
the spot where they fancy they have 
found a yielding. In vain Cameron rallies 
his powers; his nerve is failing him, his 
strength is done. Only five minutes to 
play, but one minute is enough. Down 
upon him through a broken field, drib- 
bling the ball and following hard like 
hounds on a hare come the Welsh, the 
towhead raging in front, bloody and fear- 
some. There is but one thing for Cam- 
eron to do; grip that tumbling ball, and, 
committing body and soul to fate, plunge 
into that line. Alas, his doom is upon 
him! He grips the ball, pauses a moment 
—only a fatal moment—but it is enough. 
His plunge is too late. He loses the ball. 
A surge of \Welshmen overwhelm him in 
the mud and carry the ball across. The 
game is won—and lost. \What though the 
released from 

st demon- 
like of all, rage over the field, driving the 
Welshmen hither and thither at will, the 
gods deny them victory; it is for Wales 
that day! 

In the retreat of their rubbing-room the 
gay. gallant humor which the Scots have 
carried with them off the field of their 
defeat, vanishes into gloom. ‘Through the 
steaming silence a groan breaks now and 
then. At length a voice: 

“Oh, wasn’t it rotten! 
that he is!” 

“Quitter? Who is? Who 
It was the captain’s voice, sharp with 
passion. 


“T do, Dunn. 


Scots, like demons suddenly 
hell, the half-back Cameron m 


The rank quitter 


says so! 


[t was Cameron lost us 
the game. You know it, I know it’s 
rotten to say this, but I can’t help it. 
Cameron lost the game, and I say he’s a 
rank quitter.” 

“Look here, Nesbitt,’ the captain’s 
voice was quiet, but every man paused in 
his rubbing, “I know how sore you are 
and I forgive you that; but I don’t want 
to hear from you or from any man on the 
team that word again. Cameron is no 


too. 
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quitter; he made—he made an error—he 
wasn't fit—but I say to you, Cameron is 
no quitter. 

While he was speaking the door opened, 
and into the room came -a player, tall, 
lanky, with a pale, gaunt face, plastered 
over the forehead with damp wisps of 
straight black hair. His deep-set, blue- 
gray eyes swept the room. 

“Thanks, Dunn,” he said hoarsely. “Let 
them curse me; I deserve it all. It’s tough 
for them, but God knows I’ve got the 
worst of it. I've played my last game.” 
Ilis voice broke huskily. 

“Oh, rot it, Cameron!” cried Dunn. 
“Don’t be an ass! Your first big game— 
every fellow makes his—imistake—” 

“Mistake! Mistake! You can't lie 
easily, Dunn. I was a fool and worse than 
a fool. I let myself down and I wasn’t 
fit. Anyway. I’m through with it.” His 
voice was wild and punctuated with unac- 
customed oaths; his breath came in great 
sobs. 

“Oh, rot it, Cameron!” again cried 
Dunn. “Next year you'll be twice the 
man. You're just getting into your game.” 

Right royally his men rallied to their 
captain. 

“Right you are!” 

“Why, certainly ; 
game first year!” 

“We'll give ‘em beans next year, Cam- 
eron, old man!” 

They were all eager to atone for the 
criticism which all had held in their hearts 
and which one of them had spoken. But 
this business was serious. To lose a game 
was bad enough, but to round on a com- 
was unpardonable; while to lose 
from the game a half-back of Cameron’s 
calibre was unthinkable. 

Meantime Cameron was tearing off his 
football togs and hustling on his clothes 
with fierce haste. Dunn kept his eye on 
him, hurrying his own dressing and chat- 
ting quietly the while. But long before 
he was ready for the street Cameron had 
crushed his things into a bag and was 
looking for his hat. 

“Hold on! I’m with you; I’m with you 
in a jiffy,” said Dunn. 

“My hat,” muttered Cameron, search- 
ing wildly among the jumble. 

“Oh, hang the hat; let it go! Wait for 


no man gets into the 


rade 
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me, Cameron. 
cried Duns. 

“To the devil,” cried the lad, slamming 
the door behind him. 

“And, by Jove, he'll go, too!” said Nes- 
bitt. “Say, I’m awtully sorry I made 
that break, Dunn. It was beastly low- 
down to round on a_chap like that. T’ll 
go aiter him.” 

“Do! He’s frightfully cut up. 
get him f.r to-night. He may fight shv 
of the dinner. But he’s down for the 
pipes, you know, and—well, he’s just got 
to be there. Good-bye, you chaps; I’m 
off! And—I say, men!” When Dunn 
said “men” they all knew it was their cap- 
tain that was speaking. I[verybody stood 
listening. Dunn hesitated a moment or 
two, as if searching for words. “About 
the dinner to-night: I’d like you to re- 
member—l mean—I don’t want any man 
to—oh, hang it! you know what I mean! 
There will be lots of fellows there who 
will want to fill you up. I'd hate to see 
any of our team—” The captain paused 
embarrassed. 

“We tumble, Captain,” said Martin, a 


\Where are you going?” 


And 


medical student from Canada, who played 


quarter. 
bet !” 

Everybody roared; for not only on the 
quarter-line, but also at the dinner table, 
the little quarter-back was a marvel of 
endurance. 

“Hear tie blooming Colonist!’ said 
Linklater, Martin's comrade on the quar- 
ter-line, and his greatest friend. “We 
know who'll want the watching, but we'll 
see to him, Captain.” 

“All right. old chap! Sorry I'll have to 
cut the van. I’m afraid my governor’s 
got the carriage here for me.” 

But the men all made outcry. 
were other plans for him. 

“But, Captain; hold on!” 

“Aw now, Captain! Don’t forsake us!” 

“But I say, Dunn, see us through; we're 
shy !” 

“Don’t leave us, Captain, or you'll be 
sorry!” sang out Martin. “Come on, fel- 
lows, let’s keep next him! We'll give him 
‘Old Grimes!” 

Already a mighty roar was heard out- 
side. The green, the drive, the gateways 
and the street were blocked with the wild- 
est football fanatics that Edinburgh, and 


“T'll keep an eye on’ em, you 


There 


all Scotland, could produce. ‘They were 
waiting for the International players, and 
were bent on carrying their great captain 
down the street, shoulder high; for the 
enthusiasm of the Scot reaches the point 
of madness only in the hour of glorious 
defeat. But before they were aware, Dunn 
had shouldered his mighty form through 
the opposing crowds, and had got him 
safely into the carriage beside his father 
and his young brother. But the crowd 
were bound to have him. 

“We want him, Doctor,” said a young 
giant in a tam-o’-shanter. “In fac,’, Doc- 
thor,’ he argued with a humorous smile, 
“we maun hae him.” 

“Ye'll no’ get him, Jock Murchison,” 
shouted young Rob, standing in front of 
his big brother. “We want him wi’ us.” 

The crowd laughed gleefully. 

“Go for him, Jock! You can easy lick 
him,” said a voice encouragingly. 

“Pit him oot, Docthor,” said Jock, who 
was a great friend of the family, and who 
had a profound respect for the doctor. 

“It’s beyond me, Jock, I fear. See yon 
bantam I doubt ye'll hae to be 
content,” said the doctor, dropping into 
Jock’s kindly Doric. 

“Oh, get on there, Murchison,’ said 
Dunn, impatiently. “You're not going to 
make an ass of me; make up your mind 
to that!” 

Jock hesitated, meditating a sudden 

charge, but checked by his respect for 
Doctor Dunn. 
“Here, you fellows!” shouted a voice. 
Fall in; the band is going to play! Get 
into line there, you Tam-o’-shanter ; you’re 
stopping the processh! Now, then, wait 
for the line, everybody!” It was little 
Martin on top of the van, in which were 
the Scottish players. “Tune, ‘Old 
Grimes’; words as follows. Catch on, 
everybody !” 


Cc ck ! 


““ 


Old Dunn, old Dunn, old Dunn, old Dunn, 
Old Dunn, old Dunn, old Dunn, 

Old Dunn, old Dunn, old Dunn, old Dunn, 
Old Dunn, old Dunn, old Dunn. 


With a delighted cheer the crowa 
formed in line, and, led by the little 
quarter-back on top of the van, they set 
off down the street, two men at the heads 
of the doctor’s carriage horses, holding 
them in place behind the van. On went 
the swaying crowd, and on went the sway- 
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ing chant, with Martin director of ceremo- 
nies, and Dunn hurling unavailing objur- 
gation and entreaties at Jock’s head. 

Through the uproar a girl’s voice 
reached the doctor’s ear: 

“Aren’t they lovely, Sir?” 

The doctor turned to greet a young 
lady, tall, strong, and with the beauty of 
perfect health rather than of classic fea- 
ture in her face. There was withal a care- 
less disregard of the feminine niceties of 
dress. 

“Oh, Miss Brodie! Will you not come 
up? We can easily make room.” 

“I'd just love to,” cried the girl, “but 
I’m only a humble member of the pro- 
cession, following the band and _ the 
chariot wheels of the conqueror.” Her 
strong brown face was ali aglow with 
ardor. 

“Conqueror!” growled 
much of a conqueror!” 

“Why not? Oh, fudge! 


Dunn. “Not 


ry > 
The game? 
It’s the play we 


\Vhat matters the game? 
care about.” 

“Well spoken, lassie,” said the doctor. 
“That’s the true sport.” 


“Aren't they awful?’ cried Dunn. 
“Look at that young Canadian idiot up 
there!” 

“Well, if you ask me, I think he’s a 
perfect dear,’ said Miss Brodie, deliber- 
ately. “I’m sure I know him; anyway I’m 
going to encourage him with my ap- 
proval.” And she waved her hand at 
Martin. 

The master of ceremonies responded by 
taking off his hat and making a sweeping 
bow, still keeping up the beat. The crowd, 
following his eyes, turned their attention 
to the young lady, much to Dunn’s de- 
light. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “they’ll be chanting 
me next! Good-bye! I’m off!” And she 
darted back to the company of her friends 
marching on the pavement. 

At this point Martin held up both arms 
and called for silence. 

“Second verse,” he shouted, “second 
verse! Get the words now!” 

Old Dunn ain’t done, old Dunn ain’t done, 

Old Dunn, old Dunn ain’t done, 

Old Dunn ain’t done, old Dunn ain’t done, 

Old Dunn, old Dunn ain’t done. 

But the crowd rejected the Colonial 
version, and rendered in their own good 
Doric: 
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Old Dunn's no’ done, old Dunn’s no’ done, 
Old Dunn, old Dunn’s no’ done, 

Old Dunn’s no’ done, old Dunn’s no’ done, 
Old Dunn, old Dunn’s no’ done. 


And so they sang and swayed, follow- 
ing the van till they neared Queen Street, 
down which lay the doctor’s course. 

“For heaven’s sake, can’t they be 
choken off?” groaned Dunn. 

The doctor signalled Jock to him. 

“Jock,” he said, “we'll just slip through 
at Queen Street.” 

“We'd like awfully to 
Street, Sir,” pleaded Jock. 

“Princess Street, you born ass!” cried 
Dunn wrathfully. 

“Oh, yes, let them!” cried young Rob, 
whose delight in the glory of his hero had 
been beyond all measure. “Let them do 
Princess Street, just once!” 

But the doctor would not have it. 
“Jock,” he said quietly, “just get us 
through at Queen Street.” 

“All right, Sir,” replied Jock with great 
regret. “It will be as you say.” 

Under Jock’s orders, when Queen 
Street was reached the men at the horses’ 
heads suddenly swung the pair from the 
crowd, and after some struggling, got them 
safely into the clear space, leaving the 
procession to follow the van, loudly 
cheering their great International captain, 
whose prowess on the field was equaled 
only by his modesty and his hatred of a 
demonstration. 

“Listen to the idiots,” said Dunn in dis- 
gust, as the carriage bore them away from 
the cheering crowd. 

“Man, they’re just fine! Aren’t they, 
father?” said young Rob in an ecstasy of 
JOy. 

“They’re generous lads, generous lads, 
my boy,” said Doctor, his old eyes shin- 
ing, for his son’s triumph touched him 
deeply. “That’s the only way to take 
defeat.” 

“That’s all right, Sir,” said Dunn 
quickly, “but it’s rather embarrassing, 
though it’s awfully decent of them.” 

“The doctor’s words suggested fresh 
thoughts to young Rob. “But it was ter- 
rible; and you were just on the win, too, 
[ know.” 

“I’m not so 
brother. 

“Oh, it is terrible,” said Rob again. 


do Princess 


sure at all,” said his 
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“Tut, tut, lad! What's so terrible?’ 
said his father. ‘One side has to lose.” 

“Oh, it’s not that,’ said Rob, his lip 
trembling. “I don’t care a sniff for the 
game.” 

“What then?” said his big brother in a 
voice sharpened by his own thoughts. 

“Oh, Jack,” said Rob, nervously wreath- 
ing his hands, “he—it looked as if he—” 
the lad could not bring himself to say the 
awful word. Nor was there need to ask 
who it was the boy had in mind. 

“What do you mean, Rob?” The cap- 
tain’s voice was impatient, almost angry. 

Then Rob lost his control. “Oh, Jack, 
| can’t help it; I saw it. Do you think— 
did he really funk it?” His voice broke. 
He clutched his brother’s knee and stood 
with face white and quivering. He had 
given utterance to the terrible suspicion 
that was torturing his heroic young soul. 
Of his two household gods one was tot- 
tering on his pedestal. That a football 
man should funk—the suspicion was too 
dreadful. 

The captain glanced at his father’s face. 
There was gloom there, too, and the same 
terrible suspicion. “No, sir,” said Dunn, 
with impressive deliberation, answering 
the look on his father’s face, “Cameron 
is no quitter. He didn’t funk. I think,” 
he continued, while Rob’s tear-stained face 
lifted eagerly, “I know he was out of con- 
dition; he had let himself run down last 
week, since the last match ; indeed, got out 
of hand a bit, you know, and that last 
uarter—you know, sir, that last quarter 
was pretty stiff—his nerve gave just for 
a moment.” 

“Oh,” said the doctor in a voice of 
relief, “that explains it. But,” he added 
quickly in a severe tone, “it was very rep- 
rehensible for a man on the International 
to let himself get out of shape, very rep- 
rehensible indeed. An _ International, 
mind you!” 

“It was my fault, sir, I’m afraid,” said 
Dunn, regretfully. “I ought to have—” 

“Nonsense! A man must be responsi- 
ble for himself. Control, to be of any 
value, must be ultromius, as our old pro- 
fessor used to say.” 

“That’s true, sir, but I had kept pretty 
close to him up to the last week, you see, 
and—” 
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“Bad training, bad training. A trainer’s 
business is to school his men to do with- 
out him.” 

“That is quite right, sir. I believe I’ve 
been making a mistake,’ said Dunn, 
thoughtfully. “Poor chap, he’s awfully 
cut up!” 

“So he should be,’ said the doctor 
sternly. “He had no business to get out 
of condition. The International, mind 
you!” 

“Oh, father, perhaps he couldn’t help 
it,’ cried Rob, whose loyal, tender heart 
was beating hard against his little ribs, 
“and he looks awful: I saw him come 
out, and when I called to him he never 
looked at me once.” 

There is no finer loyalty in this world 
than that of a boy below his teens. It is 
so without calculation, without qualifica- 
tion, and without reserve. Dr. Dunn let 
his eyes rest kindly upon the little flushed 
face. 

“Perhaps so, perhaps so, my boy,” he 
said, “and I have no doubt he regrets it 
now more than any of us. Where has he 
gone?” 

“Nesbitt’s after him, sir. 
for to-night.” 

But as Dunn, fresh from his bath, but 
still sore and stiff, was indulging in a long- 
banished pipe, Nesbitt came in to say that 
Cameron could not be found. 

“And have you not had your tub yet?” 
said his captain. 

“Oh, that’s all right! You know I feel 
awfully about that beastly remark of 
mine.” 

“Oh, let it go,” said Dunn. “That'll be 
all right. You get right away home for 
your tub and get freshened up for to- 
night. I'll look after Cameron. You 
know he is down for the pipes. He's 
simply got to be there, and I'll get him if 
I have to bring him in a crate, pipes, kilt 
and all.” 

And Nesbitt, knowing that Dunn never 
promised what he could not fulfil, went 
off to his tub in fair content. He knew 
his captain. 

As Dunn was putting on his coat Rob 
came in, distress written on his face. 

“Are you going to get Cameron, Jack?” 
he asked timidly. “I asked Nesbitt, and 
he said—” 


He'll get him 
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“Now, look here, youngster,” said his 
big brother, then paused. The distress in 
the lad’s face checked his words. “Now, 
Rob,” he said kindly, “you needn't fret 
about this. Cameron is all right. 

The kind tone down the lad’s 
control. He caught his brother's arm. 
“Say, Jack, are you sure—he didn't 
funk?” His voice dropped to a whisper. 

Then his big brother sat down and drew 
the lad to his side. “Now, listen, Rob; 
I’m going to tell you the exact truth. 
Cameron did not funk. ‘The truth is he 
wasn't fit—he ought to have been, but he 
wasn’t—and because he wasn't fit he came 
mighty near quitting—for a moment, I’m 
sure, he felt like it, because his nerve was 
gone—but he didn’t. Remember, he felt 
like quitting and didn’t. And that’s the 
finest thing a chap can do—never to quit, 
even when he feels like it. Do you see?” 

The lad’s head went up. “I see,” he 
said, his eves glowing. “It was fine! I’m 
awfully glad he didn't quit, ’specially when 
he felt like it. You tell him for me.” His 
idol was firm again on his pedestal. 

“All right, old chap,” said his 
brother. “You'll never quit, I bet!” 

“Not if I’m fit, will I?” 

“Right you are! Keep fit 
word!” 

And with that the big brother passed 
out to find the man who was writhing in 
an agony of self-contempt: for in the face 
of all Scotland and in the hour of her 
need he had failed because he wasn’t fit. 

After an hour he found his man, fixed 
in the resolve to abandon there and then 
the game. with all the appurtenances 
thereof, and among these the dinner 
Mightily his captain labored with him, 
plying him with varying motives—the 
honor of the team was at stake; the honor 
of the country was at stake; his own 
honor, for was he not down on the pro- 
gram for the pipes? It was all in vain. 
In dogged gloom the half-back listened 
unmoved. 

At length Dunn, knowing well the High- 
lander’s tender heart, cunningly touched 
another string and told of Rob’s distress 
and subsequent relief, and then gave his 
half-back the boy’s message. “I promised 
to tell you, and I almost forgot. The little 
beggar was terribly worked up, and as I 
remember it, this is what he ‘Tm 


broke 


big 


that’s the 


said: 


awfully glad he didn’t quit, ‘specially when 
Those were his very 


he felt like it.’ 
words.” 

Then Cameron buried his face in his 
hands and groaned aloud, while Dunn, 
knowing that he had reached his utmost, 
stood silent, waiting. Suddenly Cameron 
flung up his head: 

“Did he say I didn’t quit? 
soul! I'll go; I’d go 
that!” 

And so it came that not in a crate, but 
in the gallant garb of a Highland gentle- 
man, pipes and all, Cameron was that 
night in his place, fighting out through the 
long, hilarious night the fiercest fight of 
his life, chiefly because of the words that 
lay like a balm to his lacerated heart: 

“He didn’t quit, ’specially when he felt 
like it.” 


Good little 
through hell for 


CHAPTER II. 


The Glen of the Cup of Gold 

Just over the line of the Grampians, 
near the headwaters of the Spey, a glen, 
small and secluded, lies bedded deep 
among the hills—a glen that when filled 
with sunlight on a summer day lies like 
a cup of gold, the gold all liquid and flow- 
ing over the cup’s rim. And hence they 
call the glen “The Cuagh Do’oir,” the 
“Glen of the Cup of Gold.” 

At the bottom of the Cuagh, far down, 
a little loch gleams, an oval of emerald or 
of sapphire, according to the sky above 
that smiles into its depths. On dark days 
the loch can gloom, and in storm it can 
rage, white-lipped, just like the people of 
the Glen. 

Around the emerald or sapphire loch 
farmlands lie sunny and warm, set about 
their steadings, and are on this spring day 
vivid with green, or rich in their red- 
browns, where the soil lies waiting for 
the Beyond the sunny fields the 
muirs of brown heather and_ bracken 
climb abruptly up to the dark massed firs, 
and they to the Cuagh’s rim. But from 
loch to rim, over field and muir and forest, 
the golden, liquid light ever flows on a 
sunny day and fills the Cuagh Do’oir till 
it runs over. 

On the east side of the loch, among 
some ragged firs, a rambling Manor 
House, ivy-covered and ancient, stood, 
and behind it, some distance away, the red 
tiling of a farm-cottage, with its steading 


seed. 
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clustering near, could be seen. About the 
old Manor House the lawn and garden 
told of neglect and decay, but at the farm- 
house order reigned. The trim little gar- 
den plot, the trim lawn, the trim walks 
and hedges, the trim thatch of the roof, 
the trim do’-cote above it, the trim stables, 
byres, barns and yard of the steading, pro- 
claimed the prudent, thrifty care of a pru- 
dent, thrifty soul. 

And there in the steading quadrangle, 
amidst the feathered creatures, hens, cocks 
and chicks, ducks, geese, turkeys and 
bubbly-jocks, stood the mistress of the 
manor and prudent, thrifty manager of 
the farm—a girl of nineteen, small, well- 
made, and trim as the farm-house and its 
surroundings, with sunny locks and sunny 
face and sunny brown eyes. Her shapely 
hands were tanned and coarsened by the 
weather ; her little feet were laced in stout, 
country-made brogues; her dress was a 
plain brown winsey, kilted and belted and 
open at the full round neck; the kerchief 
that had fallen from her sunny, tangled 
hair was of simple lawn, spotless and 
fresh; among her fowls she stood, a 
country lass in habit and occupation, but 
in face and form, in look and poise, a 
lady every inch of her. Dainty and 
daunty, sweet and strong, she stood, “the 
bonny like o’ her bonny mither,” as said 
the South Country nurse, Nannie, who 
had always lived at the Glen Cuagh House 
from the time that that mother was a 
haby; “but no’ sae fine like,” the nurse 
would add with a sigh. For she remem- 
bered ever the gentle airs and the high- 
bred, stately grace of Mary Robertson, 
for though married to Captain Cameron 
of Errach, Mary Robertson she continued 
to be to the Glen folk—the lady of her 
ancestral manor, now for five years lain 
under the birch trees yonder by the church 
tower that looked out from its clustering 
firs and birches on the slope beyond the 
loch. Five years ago the gentle lady had 
passed from them, but, like the liquid, 
golden sunlight, and like the perfume of 
the heather and the firs, the aroma of her 
saintly life still filled the Glen. 

A year after that grief had fallen, 
Moira, her one daughter, “the bonny like 
o’ her bonny mither, though no’ sae fine,” 
had somehow slipped into command of 
the house farm, the only remaining por- 


tion of the wide demesne of farmlands 
once tributary to the house. And by the 
thrift which she learned from her South 
Country nurse in the care of her poultry 
and her pigs, and by her shrewd oversight 
of the thriftless, doddling Highland 
farmer and his more thriftless and more 
doddling womenfolk, she brought the 
farm to order and to a basis of profitable 
returns. And this, too, with so little 
“clash and claver” that her father only 
knew that somehow things were more 
comfortable about the place, and that 
there were fewer calls than formerly upon 
his purse for the upkeep of the house and 
home. Indeed, the less appeared Moira’s 
management, both in the routine of the 
house and in the care of the farm, the 
more peacefully flowed the current of 
their life. It seriously annoyed the Cap- 
tain at intervals when he came upon his 
daughter, directing operations in barnyard 
or byre. That her directing meant any- 
thing more than-a girlish meddling in 
matters that were his entire concern, and 
about which he had already given or was 
about to give orders, the Captain never 
dreamed. That things about the house 
were somehow prospering in late years he 
set down to his own skill and management 
and his own knowledge of scientific farm- 
ing; a knowledge which, moreover, he de- 
lighted to display at the annual dinners 
of the Society for the Improvement of 
\griculture in the Glen, of which he was 
honorary secretary; a knowledge which 
he aired in lengthy articles in local agri- 
cultural and other periodicals; a knowl- 
edge which, however, at times became the 
occasion of dismay to his thrifty daughter 
and her Highland farmer, and not seldom 
the occasion of much useless expenditure 
of guineas hard won from pigs and poul- 
try. ‘True, more serious loss was often 
averted by the facility with which the 
Captain turned from one scheme to an- 
other, happily forgetful of orders he had 
given, and which were never carried out; 
and by the invincible fabianism of the 
Highland farmer, who, listening with 
gravest attention to the Captain’s orders, 
delivered in the most definite and impres- 
sive terms, would make reply, “Yess, yess, 
indeed, I know; she will be attending to it 
immediately—to-morrow, or fery soon 
whateffer.” It cannot be said that this 
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capacity for indefinite procrastination ren- 
dered the Highlander any less valuable to 
his “tear young leddy.” 

The days on which Postie appeared 
with a large bundle of mail were ac- 
counted good days by the young mistress, 
for on these and succeeding days her 
father would be “busy with his corre- 
spondence.” And these days were not 
few, for the Captain held many honorary 
offices in county and other associations for 
the promotion and encouragement of vari- 
ous activities, industrial, social and phil- 
anthropic. Of the importance of these 
activities to the county and national wel- 
fare, the Captain had no manner of 
doubt, as his voluminous correspondence 
testified. As to the worth of his corre- 
spondence his daughter, too, held the 
highest opinion, estimating her father, as 
do all dutiful daughters, at his own valua- 
tion. For the Captain held himself in 
high esteem; not simply for his breeding, 
which was of the Camerons of Errach; 
nor for his manners, which were of the 
most courtly, if occasionally marred by 
fretfulness; nor for his dress, which was 
that of a Highland gentleman, perfect in 
detail and immaculate, but for his many 
and public services rendered to the people, 
the county and the nation. Indeed his 
mere membership dues to the various 
associations, societies and committees with 
which he was connected, and his dining 
expenses contingent upon their annual 
meetings, together with the amounts ex- 
pended upon the equipment and adorn- 
ment of his person proper to such festive 
occasions, cut so deep into the slender re- 
sources of the family as to give his pru- 
dent daughter some considerable concern, 
though it is safe to say that such concern 
her father would have regarded not only 
as unnecessary but almost as impertinence. 

3ut the Captain’s correspondence, how- 
ever expensive, was on the whole re- 
garded by his daughter as a good rather 
than as an evil, in that it secured her do- 
mestic and farm activities from disturb- 
ing incursions. This spring morning 
Moria’s apprehensions, awakened by an 
extremely light mail, were realized, as she 
beheld her father bearing down upon her 
with an open letter in his hand. His 
handsome face was set in a fretful frown. 
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“Moira, my daughter!” he exclaimed, 
“how often have I spoken to you about 
this—this—unseemly—ah—mussing and 
meddling in the servants’ duties!” 

“But, papa,” cried his daughter, “look 
at these dear things! I love them and 
they all know me, and they behave so 
much better when I feed them myself. 
Do they not, Janet?” she added, turning 
to the stout and sonsy farmer’s daughter 
standing by. 

“Indeed, then, they are clever at know- 
ing you,” replied the maid, whose par- 
ticular duty was to hold a reserve supply 
of food for the fowls that clamored and 
scrambled about her young mistress. 

“Look at that vain bubbly-jock there, 
papa,” cried Moira, “he loves to have me 
notice him. Conceited creature! Look 
out, papa, he does not like your kilts!” 
The bubbly-jock, drumming and scraping 
and sidling ever nearer to the Captain’s 
naked knees, finally with great outcry 
flew straight at the affronting kilts. 


“Get off with you, you beast!’ cried 


the Captain, kicking vainly at the wrathful 
bird, and at the same time beating a wise 


retreat before his onset. 

Moira rushed to his rescue. 
Jock! Shame on ye!” she cried. “There 
now, you proud thing, be off! He’s just 
jealous of your fine appearance, papa. 
With her kerchief she flipped into submis- 
sion the haughty bubbly-jock and drew 
her father out of the steading. “Come 
away, papa, and see my pigs.” 

But the Captain was in no humor for 
pigs. ‘Nonsense, child,” he cried, “let us 
get out of this mess! Besides, I wish to 
speak to you on a matter of importance.” 
They passed through the gate. “It is about 
Allan,” he continued, “and I’m really 
vexed. Something terrible has happened.” 

“Allan!” the girl’s voice was faint and 
her sunny cheek white. “About Allan!” 
she said again. “And what is wrong with 
Allan, papa?” 

“That’s what I do not know,” replied 
her father, fretfully; “but I must away 
to Edinburgh this very day, so you'll need 
to hasten with my packing. And bid Don- 
ald bring round the cart at once.” 

3ut Moira stood dazed. “But, papa, 
you have not told me what is wrong with 
Allan.” Her voice was quiet, but with a 
certain insistence in it that at once irri- 


“Hoot, 
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tated her father and compelled his atten- 
tion. 

“Tut, tut, Moira; | have just said I do 
not know.” 

“Is he ill, papa =” 
grew faint. 

“No, no, not ill. | wish he were! [| 
mean it is some business matter you can- 
not understand. But it must be serious 
if Mr. Rae my presence immedi- 
ately. So you must hasten, child.” 

In less than half an hour Donald and 
the cart were waiting at the door, and 
Moira stood in the hall with her father’s 
bag ready packed. “Oh, I am glad,” she 
said, as she helped her father with his 
coat, “that Allan is not ill. There can't 
be much wrong.” 

“Wrong! Read that, child!” cried her 
father impatiently. 

She took the letter and read, her face 
reflecting her changing emotions, perplex 
ity, surprise, finally indignation. “‘A 
matter for the police, ” she quoted scorn- 
fully, handing her father the letter. “‘A 
matter for the police’ indeed! My, but 
that Mr. the clever man! ‘The 
police! Does he think my brother Allan 
would cheat, or steal, perhaps!’ she 
panted, in her indignant scorn. 

“Mr. Rae is a careful man and a very 
able lawyer,” replied her father. 

“Able! Careful! He’s an auld wife, 
and that’s what he is! You can tell him 
so for me.” She was trembling and white 
with a wrath her father had never seen 
in her. He stood gazing at her in silent 
surprise. 

“Papa,” cried Moira passionately, an 
swering his look, “do you think what he 
is saying? | know my brother Allan clean 
through to the heart. He is wild at times. 
and might rage perhaps and—and—break 
things, but he will not lie nor cheat. He 


Again the girl's voice 


asks 


Rae is 
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will die first, and that | warrant you.” 

Still her father stood gazing upon her 
as she stood proudly erect, her pale face 
alight with lofty faith in her brother and 
scorn of his traducer. “My child, my 
child,” he said, huskily, “how like you are 
to your mother! Thank God! Indeed, 
it may be you're right! God grant it!” 
lie drew her closely to him. 

“Papa, papa,’ she whispered, clinging 
to him, while her voice broke in a sob, 
“you know Allan will not lie. You know 
it, don’t you, papa?” 

“IT hope not, dear child, | hope not,” he 
replied, still holding her to him. 

“Papa,” she cried wildly, “say you be- 
lieve me.” 

“Yes, yes, [ do 
God, I do_ believe 
straight.” 

\t that word she let him go. That her 
father should not believe in Allan was to 
her loyal heart an intolerable pain. Now 
\llan would have some one to stand for 
him against “that lawyer’ and all others 
who might seek to do him harm. At the 
house door she stood watching her father 
drive down through the ragged firs to the 
high road, and long after he had passed 
out of sight she still stood gazing. Upon 
the church tower rising out of its birches 
and its fire her eyes were resting, but her 
heart was with the little mound at the 
tower's foot, and as she gazed, the tears 
gathered and fell. 

“Oh, mother!” she whispered. “Mother, 
mother! You know Allan would not lie!” 

A sudden storm was gathering. In a 
brief moment the world and the Glen had 
changed. But half an hour ago and the 
Cuagh Do’oir was lying glorious with its 
flowing gold. Now, from the Cuagh as 
from her world, the flowing gold was 


gone. 


Thank 


boy is 


believe 
you. 


you. 
The 
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Deathless Death 


(In Memory of Richard Watson Gilder) 
By Florence Earle Coates 


NOTE :—Owing to lack of space, this poem, which was one of the principal features of 
the memorial ceremony held in honor of Richard Watson Gilder at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, was not included with the prose tributes of that meeting printed in THE 
Book NEWS MONTHLY for February. Dr. Furness, in introducing Mrs. Coates, who herself 
read the poem, said: A gathering in memory of Richard Watson Gilder would be incomplete 
‘* without the meed of some melodious tear.’? ‘‘ Who would not sing for Lycidas? he well knew 
himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme.’’ There is no sweeter voice to which we can listen, 
there are no hands to sweep the strings more skilful than hers whose tender and instant sym- 
pathy sounds not only the depths of sorrow, but gives sorrow words. And in memory of our 
friend, can ‘‘ bid fair peace be to his sable shroud.”’ 


W 71. who have seen the seed fall without sound 
Into the lifeless ground, 
Through wintry days are tempted to forget 
How Spring will come with the first violet 
In her dark hair, 
Fresh and more fair 
Than we remembered her, a glad surprise 


In the veiled azure of her shadowy eyes. 


Fear doth the heart deceive, 
\nd still we grieve 
\Where we should lift the voice 
In triumph, and rejoice 
Amid our sorrow, 
Because of what the past 
Has given that is beauteous and shall last 
A heritage of blessing for the morrow. 


Lo, in what perfect trust 
Nature confides her darlings to the dust! 
The rose, the crocus, the narcissus sweet, 
She lays to rest, undoubting, at her feet 

Who from the meadows bright 
Was snatched away to rule in the sad light 

Of Hades, and to learn 

Its lessons stern. 

For Nature’s faith is deep 
That, waking from the dark and dreamless sleep, 
Her flowers toward the sun shall wistful yearn, 


And in the fragrant breast of Proserpine return. 














Ah, lover true of men, 
Forgive—forgive us, then, 
If, choked by tears, we falter in thy praise, 
Remembering that we no more again 
Shail hold glad converse with thy spirit brave, 
Nor from thy lips hear words that lift and save, 
Through all the lengthening number of our days! 


Ly the great Silence theu art set apart 
‘rom all the restless travail of the heart 
That beats in us 
So passionate and strong— 
Art passed beyond the evening angelus 
And Memnon’s inorning song 


Man’s life on earth—how brief! 
Yet we, with Nature, hold the high belief, 
F’en when our hearts are breaking, 
That death is but the vital way, 
Darkness the shadow of the day, 
And sleep the door to waking! 


And shall we still with tears 

lay tribute sad to one whose soul endears 

ven the dark, dark river it hath crossed? 
Shall we in grief forget 

The sweetness and the glory of our debt, 

And that no good, once given, can be lost? 


Distant thy dwelling seems, 
Poet and patriot! But, ah, thy dreams 
Are living as the flame of sacrifice! 

Therefore love’s roses now 
We lay amidst the laurel on thy brow, 


Grateful that souls like thine our earth emparadise. 








——— 


Two of the Newer Operas 
By Joseph M. Rogers 


INCE the advent 
of Mr. Ham- 
merstein into the 
opera field we 
have had more 
new operas than 
in the two pre- 
ceding decades. 
The joy with 
which new—or, 
rather, hereto- 
fore unheard works in America—were re- 
ceived have imbued the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, which took over the 
Hammerstein interests, with a desire to 
meet this demand of the public. In this 
year we have had many new works, two 
of which were recently mentioned in THE 
300k News Montuty—Cendrillon and 
Lobetanz. 

The latest applicant for popular favor 
is The Jewels of the Madonna by Wolf- 








Ferrari. This opera had its first presen- 
tation on any stage in Berlin on Christ- 
mas Eve last. It was first produced in 
this country in Chicago in January, and in 
February was given in Philadelphia. The 
composer is a comparative stranger in the 
operatic field, but he has had an extraordi- 
nary vogue, much of which is based on 
the unusual success of his one-act opera. 
The Secret of Suzanne, which was given 
last season for the first time in America. 

As his name would indicate, the com- 
poser is part Italian and part German by 
blood. It is an interesting fact that his 
music seems to combine the virtues of 
the two countries, but in the rather pecu- 
liar way of harking back instead of pro- 
gressing. No one can listen to his music 
without thinking of Mozart. Not that he 
is a slavish imitator, but because he seems 
to have the florid beauty of Italy com- 


(Continued on page 493 





From the Last Act of Quo Vadis 
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(Translated by John N. Raphael) 


In the preceding chapters, Valserine, the young 
daughter of a French smuggler, is left alone in 
their mountain hut, through the arrest of her father 
by the customs’ officers. A friendly gendarme 
arranges to have her sent toa nearby village, where, 
under the care of Madame Remy, she is to learn 
the art of diamond cutting. She stays with the 
diamond cutters for some days, and is then taken 
back to her home. She believes that her father 
has been set free and that she is going to meet him, and in her eagerness she eludes her 
guardians and hides away in the place where the smuggled things have been concealed, so that 
her friends have to abandon their search for her. She spends a lonely terror-stricken night in 
the hut of her father, thinking that surely he will come soon, but when, in the morning, she 
sets out to look for him, she is told by old Mariene, the wife of another smuggler, that her 


father is dead. Valserine is stunned, and the good Mariene takes her in. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


UMMER was 

just over and 
Valserine had 
been staying in 
Mere Mariene’s 
house for some 
weeks now. The 
son of the old 
woman had 
found her the 
day after she 
had learned of the death of her father, 
lying on the ground among the bloom of 
the wild cyclamon. She was stiff with 
cold and grief. and it seemed as: though 
the poor little girl could never stop crying. 
Mere Mariene was frightened at the 
child’s grief and as though her own trou- 
bles could lessen those of Valserine, she 
began telling her how her husband had 
been killed by the Customs men. 

‘His name,” she said, “was Catherin, 
and he used to smuggle brandy. He often 
went away for several days with his horse 
and his cart. ‘The Customs men tracked 
him from all sides, but he was clever, and 
knew how to keep out of their way. He 
was very brave, too, and when the Cus- 
toms men threatened him, he used to an- 
swer, laughing: ‘As long as I am alive you 





won't take me.’ But one night they closed 
the gates of a level crossing on the rail- 
way in one of the valleys. My husband’s 
cart, which he was driving as fast as he 
could down the steep road, smashed 
through the first gate, and broke up 
against the second one. When the Cus- 
toms men ran up to see what was in the 
cart, they found Catherin’s body bent in 
two over the broken gate.” 

The old woman wrung her hands, and 
in a voice full of tears she said: “He had 
been dead for two days when they brought 
him back to me.” 

The days passed and each one of them 
took with it a little of the child’s grief. 
Now she would remain seated in the door- 
way of the house by the hour together. 
She sat, all hunched up like an old woman, 
but her dark eyes were fixed on the road 
which ran into Gex, and which could be 
seen here and there through the pine trees. 
She saw the valley with its roads and its 
villages, and her thoughts dwelt on a little 
thin tree all by itself in the middle of a 
meadow, which the wind swayed and bent 
every moment. 

She was no longer afraid of Mere 
Mariene. Sometimes the old woman talked 
to her as one talks to a child, and some- 
times as if she were talking to another 
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woman, and their misfortune which had 
the same cause was like a bond of relation- 
ship between them. 

Every week the son of Mere Mariene 
went to St. Claud and brought back sev- 
eral dozen pipes, on which he carved fig- 
ures and faces. He used to put his basket 
on a little table which he set outside near 
the door. Valserine used to watch him 
at work, and there was perfect peace in 
the house. 

One day Mere Mariene came and sat 
down near the child and said to her: 
“Madame Remy wants to know whether 
you will go back to the diamond cutting.” 
Valserine shook her head to say “No,” but 
she answered “yes.” The old woman said : 
“You have worried her a great deal. She 
lost her head entirely that night, and Gros 
goigin could not get her to make up her 
mind to go back to St. Claud with the 
children.” 

Valserine looked down in confusion and 
Mere Mariene added quickly: “She isn't 
angry with you and asks nothing better 
than to look after you as she used to.” 

Valserine did not answer. She seemed 
to be listening to the rattling of the pipes 
which Mere Mariene’s son was throwing 
back into the basket one by one, after hay 
ing held them in his hands a moment 
Then, quite suddenly, she looked at the old 
woman and asked: “Do women make 
pipes, too?” 

Mere Mariene’s eyes glittered like cut 
stones as she answered: “I was a pipe 
polisher before J married.” 

And as though all her youth came back 
to her memory at once, she began to speak 
of it. She spoke to the child of the town 
of Saint Claud and the Poyat quarter, 
where her parents had been pipemakers. 
She told her how the pipe polishers wrap 
ped their hair in a handkerchief to protect 
it from the briar-root dust, which dyed 
black hair and made it a deep pink. She 
mentioned the girls with whom she had 
worked, as though Valserine had known 
them; Adele used to wear a blue hand- 
kerchief; Agatha always wore a yellow 
one, and, raising her head, she said: “I 
used to wear a red one.” She stopped 
speaking and her hand went up to the 
handkerchief she was wearing. She took 
her hand away at once, as though touching 


the handkerchief had been enough to tell 
her that it was a black one. 

There was a long silence. Mere Mariene 
was living over her youth again, and her 
son had stopped carving his pipes. Val- 
serine stood up; she pushed the black 
curls which covered her cheeks back with 
her two hands and in a firm voice she said: 
“I want to be a pipe polisher.” The old 
woman stood up, too, and her face looked 
quite happy, as she asked the girl, “Would 
you rather polish pipes than diamonds?” 
“Yes,” said Valserine, “pipes are better.” 
‘The old woman took several pipes out of 
her son’s basket, passed them from one 
hand to the other, and put them gently 
back again, saying, “Diamonds are good 
for nothing.” 

\ few days afterward Mere Mariene’s 
son came back from Saint Claud with the 
answer for which Valserine was waiting. 
The child would stay with some pipe- 
makers, who had known her father and 
loved him, and she would go to the pipe 
factory every day instead of to the dia 
mond works. 

The day before she left she wanted to 
climb up to the keeper’s room, but as she 
was walking along she saw all of a sudden 
that the mass of earth over the hiding 
place had fallen in. An enormous quan- 
tity of sand and stones had slipped, carry- 
ing most of the trees on the slope down 
with it. Several of the trees were half 
buried and seemed quite dead; others of 
them were leaning with all their branches 
against those which had remained upright. 
Valserine remembered that the keeper's 
room had been made by a landslip, and 
she seemed to hear her father’s voice 
again saying: “There was such a violent 
storm that year that it ravaged the whole 
mountain side, and did a lot of damage in 
the town of Saint Claud. 

And now Valserine could go. The keeper's 
room was closed forever, as though 
it wanted to keep the smuggler’s secret. 
The child went into her house and re- 
membered the last night she had spent 
there. Her ears filled with the same buz- 
zing which had frightened her so during 
the night in which she waited for the 
prisoner’s return. The house was full of 
light to-day, but for all that thousands of 
tiny harmonious voices sang together in 
the air. 


—— 
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And when Valserine had listened to 
them for a long time she realized that 
silence had voices, too, which one could 
hear when one listened to them. 

Next morning when Valserine was leav- 
ing for Saint Claud, Mere Mariene kept 
her back for one moment in the doorway. 
She held a black handkerchief in her hand, 
and gave it to the girl, saying, “Take it, 
it will be of use to you while you are in 
mourning.” The child threw her arms 
round Mere Mariene and kissed her. She 
put the handkerchief in her pocket, and 
ran to catch up to the old woman’s son, 
who was on the path already. 

\ll was light in the valley that morn- 
ing. and a fresh wind was tearing the 
clouds, which looked as though they 
wanted to rest a moment on the mountain- 
side, into little bits. At the point where 
the pathway crossed the highroad, Val- 
serine saw the carrier's cart from Saint 
Claud to La Faucille passing by, and 
could not keep herself from imitating in a 
low voice the voice of the driver, “Allons 
lons—lons.” Soon afterwards the path- 
way ran along by the side of the Flumen 
brook, and children’s voices shouting to 
one another across the mountain could no 
longer be heard in this closed-in bit of the 
valley. The little girl kept up with the 
long step of Mere Mariene’s son without 
feeling tired. She was beginning to feel 
very happy, and she hardly heard the 
noise of the brook as it danced from one 
stone to another. 

They soon passed through the villages 
of Coiserette and La Renfile, and just as 


rhe 


they were going into Saint Claud, Val- 
serine saw by the roadside a birch which 
had lost all its leaves during the night, and 
she stopped to look at the leaves which 
lay on the ground like a piece of faded 
clothing. ‘They went quickly down the 
rough street of La Poyat, and Valserine 
and Mere Mariene’s son went into the pipe 
factory together. She crossed the large 
shed where the saws were screeching as 
they shaped the briar-roots. She saw the 
fine chips flying round her and on to her 
from the benches while the lathes and the 
borers buzzed like a swarm of bumble bees 
in the meadows. She looked at the open, 
energetic faces of the workmen, and when 
Mere Mariene’s son took her into the shed 
where the polishers were at work, she 
looked fearlessly at the women, who were 
all standing looking towards the door, as 
though they were expecting her to come. 

She just had time to see the pipe-shaped 
stove in the middle of the shed, when one 
of the women came to fetch her and to 
take her to her place. The woman walked 
in front of her, pushing the baskets out 
of the way with her foot, and when she 
had helped the child to put on a polisher’s 
blouse, she offered her a handkerchief of 
the same color as that which she was wear- 
ing herself. Valserine thanked her grate- 
fully, and a smile lit up her little face as 
she put the blue handkerchief gently to one 
side. Then she took out of her pocket the 
one which Mere Mariene had given her 
that morning, and she covered her hair 
with it. 


» End) 


Arbutus 
By M. Robertine Stokes 


IW like some precious little rhyme 


Upturned where men gray tomes revise, 


()’er winter-withered paths of time 
Its breath of fragrance flies. 
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The Home of John Ames Mitchell 


Ridgefield, Connecticut 


John Ames Mitchell 


Novelist, Editor and Artist 


By Sinclair Lewis 
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HE mystic num- 
ber three which 
our theosophical 
friends assure 
us, 1s always 
with us, appears 
in literary his- 
tory. For an 
example, we 
have the Three 
M's of ‘Life,’ 
Mitchell, Metcalfe and Masson, whose 
articles on one of their number appear in 
this issue. Then, there are three Mitchells 
writing to-day: Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, John 
Mitchell, and John Ames Mitchell; all 
three alike in at least two things, salient 
originality and versatility. All three are 
very busy men of affairs: S. Weir, a bril- 
liant physician, whose charming romances 
are written during leisure hours; John, a 
labor leader, whose works on economics 
have to be “bye-products’; and John 


Ames Mitchell, who is, all day long, the 





editor and chief owner of “Life.” Con- 
fusions have resulted. The other day a 
well-known critic said: “It is not surpris- 
ing to find so well-known a radical as John 
Mitchell, the labor leader, making fun of 
the English aristocracy in Pandora’s Bor, 
and referring to their ancestors’ iron-clad 
heroism, but we are surprised to find an 
agitator having so delicious a sense of 
humor.” 

This is criticism, very pleasant and 
analytic criticism—except that it was not 
John, plain John, but John Ames Mitchell, 
who wrote Pandora's Bo. 

John Ames Mitchell began his versa- 
tility, which enables him instantly to drop 
the editor’s rejection slips for his retired 
Connecticut garden and author’s quill. 
early in his career. Science was his first 
forte—though not his fortissimo; for he 
soon left the Lawrence Scientific School, 
at Harvard, for a Boston school of archi- 
tecture. He followed this with a course 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, and 
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actually practiced architecture for a time, 
in Boston. The charming young Yankee 
architect who is the hero of Pandora's 
Box has his enthusiasms about the mag- 
nificent old English castle founded on 
something sounder than general zsthetic 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Mitchell presently returned to 
Paris, to study painting, and came to New 
York as an illustrator. He has himself 
illustrated Pandora's Box, and has shown 
in the pleasant pictures of old English 
gardens, of moonlit terraces and, most of 
all, of the vagabond dog, “Base Born,” 
that he has not lost his power of drawing 
But, like Hardy, the architect’s appren- 
tice, Robert Chambers, the Paris art stu- 
dent, and Yeats, the painter, he has now 
practically given up colors for words. 

He had not been long in New York 
when he decided that that city needed 
awakening, and started the process by 
founding “Life.” Here is his own de- 
scription of one of the early days of that 
periodical : 

There came a day in March when ‘Life’ seem 
ed on the point of rubbing noses with Defeat. 


Outside was a driving storm. Inside I was try- 
ing, by hard work, to ignore the forebodings of 





John Ames Mitchell 


disaster that for weeks had been roosting about 
the office. Before me lay a letter from a liter- 
ary light answering a request to contribute. This 
he was unable to do, but he gave a bit of advice: 
Better throw your money into the gutter than 


put it into such a paper.’ A boy soon entered 
bearing a note from the business manager: 

“*T have a heavy cold and the doctor says | 
must stay in bed. It is going badly downtown. 
No sales to speak of. We must brace up.’ 

“Brace up! How? On what? 

“The door opened and let in the emissary 
from the American News Company. He was tot- 





The Three M’s—Mitchell, Metcalf and 
Masson (standing), Criticising a 
Drawing in ‘‘ Life’s’’ Office 


tering under what seemed about a ton of ‘Lifes.’ 
\s he dropped them, the floor shivered, and he 
straightened his back with a sigh of relief. Then 
[ said jauntily, as if nobody cared: 

“*Good many returns this week.’ 

“The porter smiled a wicked smile, for he was 
an old man, and was not deceived. 

“‘Many? Why, that ain’t a quarter of what’s 
down in the cart.’ 

“And when he came up for the fourth time 
and deposited his burden, it was hard to realize 
that so many copies of any periodical had ever 
been printed in the United States. If called 
upon to guess at the number, I should have said 
about a hundred million. 

“And it was my lot that evening at a dinner 
party to hear the gentleman opposite say: 

“*Have you seen that new paper? No? Well, 
you haven’t lost much. “Life” is its name. “Short 
Life” would have expressed it better, perhaps.’ 

“Those were the days when Fate, with a heavy 
club, seemed waiting for us behind convenient 
corners. But ‘Life’ had no intention of giving up 
the struggle.” 


“Life” once well established, Mr. 
Mitchell developed a new phase of his 
astounding versatility. He began to write 
novels, as a pastime, and it is as a novelist 
that he is best known. 

His first book, however, did not promise 
his readers such creations, at once whim- 
sical and romantic, as the architect lover 
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in Pandora's Box. Its title was The 
Summer School of Philosophy at Mtb. 
Desert. Still, there was some promise ; 
for Mr. Mitchell is not merely a humorist. 
He is genuinely a philosopher, a social 
satirist and, furthermore, in practically all 
of his books, makes use of curious 
psychic phenon treating them 
prosily however, but as thrilling glimpses 
of a strange Other World. Besides, the 
Summer School was written clear back in 
1881; and in 1886 The Romance of the 
Moon. appeared. 

Three years later, Mr. Mitchell wrote 
The Last American, which, to-day, twenty- 
two years after, is still popular, because of 
its delicious fantasy, mixed with effective 
satire on the Yankee who thinks that the 
world begins and ends with him. Accord- 
ing to the tale, in the year 2951 came—or 
will have come—certain Persian explorers 
to a far western land, where they found 
the ruins of “Nhu-Yok” and Washington. 

Amos Judd, Mr. Mitchell’s next novel, 
had all the flavor of Hawthorne, with 
Hlawthorne’s use of psychic phenomena. 
giving a kind of wistful beauty of the 
hither-land. Against the gray of New 
England background appear figures with 
all the colors of the Orient. Two adult 
Easterners, with a little Hindu boy, appear 

1 “Daleford,’ Connecticut, and entrust the 
child to Josiah Judd, the brother of a 
carpet-bagger in India, to save the child 
from threatened intrigue. They haul out, 
before the astonished Josiah’s eyes, rubies. 
pearls, English banknotes, and foreign 
gold. The young Prince grows up as 





“Amos Judd,” yet a prince all the while, 
with remarkable powers of divination, and 
marries a Yankee lassie. 

That First Affair is a collection of five 
stories, quaintly fantastic, yet very human. 
The title story is a modernized version of 
the story of Eden, in which Cupid takes 
the part of tempter. “Mrs. Lofter’s Ride” 
narrates the ignominious experiences of a 
haughty New York dame on a New York 
street car. ‘The last story, “A Bachelor’s 
Supper,” tells of an old man’s fancy to 
give a dinner to the memories of the 
various fair maidens whom, in the past, 
he had wooed but had not won. ‘The 
charm and lightness of all these sketches is 
flavored with piquant sarcasm. 


The Pines of Lory, published in 1901, 1s 
best known as a love-story—pure and not 
too simple. In it, Mr. Mitchell presaged 
the romantic lovers of his Pandora’s Box. 
It comes like a breath of fresh air—a 
simile which simultaneously struck several 
book-reviewers, one of whom said, “One 
can almost smell the crisp, fresh odor of 
the pines of Lory, and the brine of the 
sea. A man and a girl, a shipwreck, an 
island, and a delightful mystery: these 
combine in a most unusual example of 
pure, imaginative romance.” 

In Villa Claudia, Mr. Mitchell takes us 
to a wonderful garden, near Rome, which 
had been the haunt of Horace, nearly two 
thousand years before. Here the convivia! 
poet had sung and written—and drunk! 
On his last sojourn, the poet had hidden 
an amphora of his favorite Falernian wine, 
which is found by a young American, who, 
in this old-world garden, meets a Yankee 
girl whom he has not seen since childhood. 
A pleasant romance again; while about 
the old Falernian, turned by the centuries 
into a poise mn of seductive flavor, there is 
mystery and marvel. 

Mr. Mitchell’s humor is seen in each oi 
these novels. It is not necessary to ticket 
them singly, “with much humor.” For 
instance, in Villa Claudia, the difficulties 
of an American in understanding the cicer- 
one’s “English” remark that the Villa was 
an “ontaidaouse”—‘“a haunted house.” 

The tale which appeared as Gloria 
Victis, and, much revised, as Dr. Thorne’s 
Idea, in 1910, uses the occult more, per- 
haps, than any other of Mr. Mitchell's 
novels. The idea of Dr. Thorne, a New 
England clergyman, is that the Saviour 
appears on earth frequently, in human 
guise, to intervene for the right. Such an 
intervention saves the hero of the story, 
a boy who has inherited at once the whole- 
some Wadsworth blood and_ blacksheep- 
ism. The boy drifts off with a circus, 
apparently kills his sweetheart after a 
dramatic quarrel, but is saved by a “mys- 
terious stranger.” 

Mr. Mitchell’s last book, Pandora's Bo., 
was published in the fall of 1911, but it 
was not “just a fall book,” for it promises 
to keep on selling, and to win such a per- 
manent place as his other books now have 
It, too, is the story of true lovers, with a 
psychic recurrence of old thoughts. The 
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background is an old English castle, done 
as only a man like Mr. Mitchell, at once 
an architect and a poet at heart, could 
sketch it. His humor is here, too—espe- 
cially in thrusts at the “heroes” of ancient 
England, who were valorous when in steel 
armor that made valor safe; and burlesque. 
delicate and accurate, on the English 
notions of the American barbarians. 

[t is not well to tell too much of the 
plot of a tale now in the book-stores; so 
much will suffice: A young American 
architect is making plans for a suggested 
restoration of an old English castle. The 
heiress of the house, “the daughter of an 
hundred belted earls,” is fond of garden- 
ing. She belongs among gardens; is akin 
to her own roses and sweet williams. She 
finds the architect working away in a 
deserted hall with his rough Beaux Arts 








blouse, and Baseborn, a humorous and 
lovable dog, wagging himself about the 
hall, as shown in Mr. Mitchell’s own 
illustration. The architect recognizes her, 
from pictures, but she, thinking herself 
mistaken for the gardener’s daughter, 
comes often to see him, and hears many 
a smart rap at the nobility—while giving 
many a one in return; and, all the while, 
learning the greater lesson of love for a 
man, not for a noble. They find them- 
selves connected by a strange series of 
psychic events, and all ends very happily, 
for the Yankee, and the gentle lady, and 
uncouth, adorable “Baseborn.” 

Mr. Mitchell has himself illustrated the 
book, and his Yankee hero’s blouse, even 
if not much of the hero himself, appears 
in an accompanying illustration. 








From Pandora's Box 
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Skipper Mitchell 


How I Shipped With Him 


By Thomas L. Masson 


Author of *‘ The Von Blumers,’’ ‘“‘A Bachelor's Baby” 


HEN |. shipped 
with “Life” as 
first mate, | 
found that she 
was a trim little 
craft, capable of 
going about fif- 
teen knots under 
easy sail in a 
fair wind. She 
proved to be a 
first-class sea boat, with full equipment, 
including a well-seasoned crew, a lazarette 
full of ideas, and with nobody ashore to 
give us orders, inasmuch as the captain 
was the chief owner. This little craft has 
been termed a pirate by some pompous 
and heavily-laden merchant vessels. As a 
matter of fact, Skipper Mitchell has been 
cruising on the high literary seas for the 
last thirty years, not only riddling some of 
these pompous old freebooters who are 
sailing under the name of Charity, Hu- 
manity, and Respectability, but has also 
been engaged in lending a hawser or a 
line, as the case may be, to any small craft 
in distress. 

I myself have been associated with 
Skipper Mitchell in the pleasant task of 
steering “Life” for the past eighteen years 
His business has been to take the sun every 
noon, to compute the latitude and longi- 
tude, and to lay the course for the next 
twenty-four hours. He has not minded 
taking his trick at the wheel, and there 
never has been a moment that I can re 
member when his weather eye has not 
been fixed upon the horizon and his lee 
ward eye on the compass. During the dog 
watches I have known him to take cat 
naps, but before turning in there has 
always been a standing order to arouse 
the skipper if any sail hove in sight or if 
the barometer fell. 

During the period that I have known 
Skipper Mitchell I have never seen him 
disturbed but three times. Once was when 
a piece of text which the printer had set 





up underneath a picture, and of which he 
had sent us a proof, had at the end three 
exclamation points instead of one. Those 
two superfluous exclamation points seemed 
to arouse every artistic sensibility in him 
[ should say, indeed, that if anything irri 
tates him more than any other thing it is 
the superfluous, no matter in what form 
it appears. The second occasion was when 
a paragraph which he had written—I think 
having some fun with the medical profes- 
sion—was left out of one issue of the 
paper through an inadvertence. And the 





The Meditations of Mitchell 
Pergola at Ridgefield 


third occasion was when I asked him to 
read one of Arthur Schopenhauer’s works, 
and he returned it to me with the remark 
that he supposed he was a fool, but it 
made him so mad to read a book that was 
so badly written that he could not see. 

Mr. Mitchell has a horror of anything 
that is vague or decadent, either in litera- 
ture or art. The new style of photography 

in which the person photographed ap- 
pears to be a nebulous nothing—irritates 
him beyond measure. And that kind of 
literature which deals in words for the 
sake of words themselves is always par- 
ticularly distressing to him. 

I remember quite well, some time after 
he had begun his last book, Pandora’s Bo., 
telling him one day of a book of my own 
which I had been planning, and of his 
listening and discussing it with me. Dur- 
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At Ridgefield 


ing the course of the conversation it came 
out that he himself was writing a book 
(although up to that time he had made no 
mention of it); it occurred to me that I 
was burdening him with an affair of my 
own when he himself had refrained from 
doing likewise. And I spoke of it some- 
what in that way. His reply was to this 
effect : 


I always have been secretive about my books; 
I cannot seem to get over it. 


Perhaps his modesty can be illustrated 
in no better way: a sort of modesty which 
in itself he felt ought to be explained 
away. 

We have a habit in “Life” office of giv- 
ing some of our best jokes (or the jokes 
we think the best) to be illustrated by 
artists. Upon one occasion I had written 
a dialog which particularly pleased Mr. 
Mitchell, so mtich so that he gave it to 
Mr. Charles Dana Gibson to illustrate. 
Mr. Gibson, when he brought in the pic- 
ture some weeks later, remarked that he 
supposed it was all right, but that to save 
his soul he could not see the point of the 
joke. Mitchell read the joke over and was 


in the same predicament as Gibson; so in 
this emergency they sent for me. Con- 
fronted by these twin conspirators (if such 
a term is permissible) I found myself in- 
wardly turning pale and green when I too 
was obliged to confess that I didn’t under- 
stand the point of the joke. 

Mr. Mitchell once told me the following 
story about the early days of “Life”: The 
paper had been running for nearly a year, 
and, as he put it in his characteristic whim- 
sical manner, every week they got back in 
“returns” a great many more copies than 
they sent out. Even in those days it was 
expensive to publish a weekly paper, and 
Mr. Mitchell’s available resources, which 
consisted of everything negotiable that he 
was able to lay his hands upon, had become 
exhausted. In this frame of mind it was 
a question as to whether to discontinue the 
paper or not, and one day he went out to 
his luncheon in this doubtful _ state. 
It so happened that at the table next to 
him there sat two newspaper men, and 
Mitchell heard one of them say in the 
course of conversation that the only way 
to make any newspaper succeed was to 
pour money into it regardless of every- 
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thing and anything. ‘That chance remark 
turned the scale, and he went back to the 
office with the feeling that he would stand 
by the ship as long as there was a plank 
left. The following week things looked 
better, and from that time on the success 
of the paper was assured. 

Mr. Mitchell’s well-known sympathy for 
everybody—his special and unique gift of 
being able to look at the question from the 
standpoint of the other man—has often 
left him open to the attacks of disgrun- 
tled contributors. 1 remember one lady, 
whose manuscripts had been continuously 
returned through my own particular de- 
partment of the paper, writing him a per- 
sonal letter complaining of my ill-treat- 
ment of her, and enclosing a manuscript 
which she desired to have him read as a 
test of her fitness for the columns of 
“Life.” He turned the manuscript over 
to me without any comment and without 
reading it. It chanced that it was a par- 
ticularly good story and was accepted ; an: 
I suppose to this day the lady firmly be 
lieves in the great principle that justice 
will triumph, even in an editorial office. 
if you can only get home to the right 
person. 

Once an artist who was addicted to the 
angular elbow habit borrowed some money 
from Mitchell and promised to pay it 
back on a certain date: he failed to keep 
his promise and declared that he had al- 
ready returned it, and Mitchell never had 
any use for him after that. In mas people 
who fail to keep their promises, or people 
who betray certain evidences that ihe are 
not square, have always excited his par- 
ticular indignation. He once said to me 
that he made a rule to avoid any one who 
displayed any signs of dishonesty, after the 
first display of it. 

This illustrates another principle upon 
which he works, and that is, moving along 
the lines of least resistance. He has the 
most remarkable forgetery about unim- 
portant things that I have ever witnessed 
in any human being. But whenever it is 
essential to know something he is usually 
on deck. 

I once sent him a story to use in “Life” 
and he rejected it. I put the story aside 


and it lay in my desk for nearly two years, 


until, bringing it out one day, it seemed 
to me that the time was propitious for it 


and that it was really a good story. So 
without any comment I sent it to him 
again. This time he accepted it and on 
its face he wrote: “Isn't this an old 
friend?” A good many editors would have 
felt that in accepting a manuscript after 
it had once been rejected by them, some 
defense was necessary. 

I once had a discussion with him with 
regard to the proper method of writing. 
He stated that, in his opinion, before a man 
wrote he should first get an idea, and 
then go slowly and painfully about writing 
it out ; in fact, this, he tells me, is his actual 
method of working. My argument was 
that a writer is very much like a piano- 
player, and that while he should endeavor 
to do his very best, it is only by continuous 
practise that he can acquire the greatest 
skill in placing his own creations on paper. 
We were never able to arrive at any deti- 
nite conclusion about this question, as each 
of us found it easy to adduce many exam- 
ples in support of his particular position. 

Upon one occasion, when I had been 
with “Life” a short time, some circum- 
stance happened (I do not at present recall 
the details) which made me feel that pos- 
sibly the occasion might arise when | 
should have to sever my connection with 
the paper; the idea being that possibly my 
services would not be required. As I re 
member the matter now, I presume that 
this whole idea was more a product of my 
own imagination than of anything else 
but, however that may be, I approached 
him on the subject, and suggested to him 
that it might be awkward for me, in case 
he should determine suddenly that some 
one else might do in my place. This 
seemed to amuse him greatly, and he ex- 
claimed: 

Why, Masson, even if such a situ 
irise and the thing should b 
not dare do it. 

This attitude of mind, which produces a 
condition where nobody is ever discharged, 
has had an extraordinary effect upon 
everybody in the office, for | don’t suppose 
that there ever was a more effective ma- 
chine for work than that of which “Life” 
is the center, and, on the other hand, 
represents one extreme of Mitchell's char- 
acter, the other of which is absolutely in- 
flexible and adamantine. For if there 


tion should 
necessary, I would 
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one thing that can be said of John A. 
You can't bulldoze him. 


Mitchell, it is this: 




















Why ‘“Pandora’s Box” Was Written 
By John Ames Mitchell 
Editor of ‘‘ Life”’ 


ERHAPS the 
truest answer to 
the question is, 
“For the fun of 
hy 

My daily bread 
is earned by 
other work. 

The story- 
teller whose only 
business is story 
telling can sit down quietly during the 
best hours of his day and enjoy longer 
and more consecutive periods of delight 
than he who snatches only the occasional 
hours, half hours and minutes when free 
from his legitimate job. 

Pandora's Box was written for the 
pleasure of writing it; for the pleasure of 
prolonging the enjoyment of—what 
seemed to me—an interesting situation: 
and for the further acquaintance with one 
or two persons already existing—in my 

own imagination. These persons had, for 
some months, been thrown frequently to- 
gether, with little adventures in common, 
and had held numerous conversations. 
There came a time, at last, when these per- 
sons were too real for longer hiding. 

To tell the story of two honest lovers 
was a perpetual delight. The book was 
written in spare hours, generally in the 
evening, or sometimes in the morning of 
‘‘a day off.” For editing a weekly period- 
ical is an exacting occupation, and not the 
sort of task that is satisfied with the “leav- 
ings” of one’s brain. 

In this fragmentary way four years 
were given to its accomplishment. At times 
it was practically forgotten for weeks to- 
gether. At other periods, good ideas—or 
ideas that seemed to be good—would arrive 
when least expected, on the street, at the 
dinner table, in the midst of a conversation 
or when busy at some other work. For 
ideas are exasperatingly independent and 
erratic guests, coming and going when and 
how they please. But, unless forgotten, 





memoranda were made on scraps of paper 
that happened to be in my pocket—backs 
of letters or envelopes. Those matters are, 
of course, matters of temperament, and 
vary with individuals, but my own ideas— 
such as they are—come easily and often, 
with little effort and several at a time; my 
hardest work is in their expression. And 
this work is slow and painstaking. No 
easy flow of words is mine. 

From my slow grinding mill come very 
few sentences that have not been written 
and rewritten more than once; elaborated, 
simplified, transposed or abandoned. But 
even the slowest work in that field is al- 
ways a pleasure. It is always the “joy of 
doing a splendid thing,” even if the splen- 
did thing proves too bad to live. 

Those portions that require the greatest 
care and study are passages which depend 
for their success upon their humor. I 
think it is a recognized fact among writers, 
of both tragedy and comedy, that the 
humorous passages of their work require 
more care, more study and more hard 
labor than the serious portions. In fact, 
the successful depiction of comedy in every 
field, in prose and poetry, painting and the 
drama, is more hazardous than the por- 
trayal of graver emotions. He who tries 
to be funny and fails is a far more tragic 
spectacle, and touches deeper depths of 
failure than if he failed in a more serious 
effort. 

Actors know this. And it is often a 
knowledge they have acquired at some ex- 
pense of damaged feelings. 

To people with no sense of humor, any 
tragedy, however bad, means better 
thought, more exalted effort and a pro- 
founder insight into human nature than 
the cleverest comedy. Comedy that aspires 
to be comedy and is simply narrative with 
neither sentiment or humor is, indeed, a 
melancholy thing. 

Moreover, as many writers have learned, 
it is the unimportant lighter scenes and 
passages that demand the most persistent 
effort. 
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As a humble illustration of these re- 
marks, the following extract from Pan- 
dora’s Box is given, not as a sample of 
victory, but as showing how unimportant, 
when finally completed, a trivial scene may 
appear to the reader. Yet this conversa- 
tion required more rewriting, more re- 
arranging, more critical overhauling than, 
perhaps, any other portion of the story. 

It is the scene in the old garden between 
Ethan Lovejoy and Lucy Lake, wherein 
she tries to give him the information he 
has already rewarded her for obtaining, 
yet endeavors to carry out the wishes of 
Lady Octavia. And Lady Octavia’s 
wishes were to withhold from the waiting 
lover the real facts of her reception of the 
rose he had sent by this same messenger 

“Did you see her?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you gave her the flower?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did she seem surprised or—anything 

Lucy hesitated. “I couldn't say, sir.” 

“But didn’t you notice?” 

“Yes, sir. I noticed whatever there was’ 


“And you could not see the slightest surprise, 
or pleasure or displeasure, or any expression 
whatever on her face?” 

“No, sir.” 

He took a backward step, and regarded her as 
ii suspecting falsehood. She understood the 
look, and a blush came into her honest face. 
“I am trying to tell you the truth, sir—and do 
my duty.” 

He smiled. “I hope your truth and duty are 
not opposing forces.” 

“No sir.” 

“They can work together sometimes. But 
didn’t she say anything at all, or ask a ques- 
tion?” 

“She asked what your name was and I said 
I didn’t know, which was the truth, sir.” 

“Of course! Of course! But didn't she ap- 
pear to know who sent it?” 

Lucy said nothing. 

“Didn't she ask for any sort of description?” 

Still hampered by the unrelenting conscience 
Lucy made no reply 
More impatiently he inquired, “Then she took 
as a matter of course; just as an every day 
occurrence ?” 

Lucy’s silence and her look of indecision clearly 
indicated an inward struggle 

“Did she receive it as she woul 
newspaper ?” 


“No sir 
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“Did she toss it out of the window?” 

“Oh, no sir! She took it twice.” 

“Took it twice?” 

“Yes sir. She handed it back to me and then 
took it again. I was to be sure and tell you.” 

He frowned, as if bewildered, and took a back- 
ward step. “You say she told you to tell me that 
she took it twice?” 

“No sir. That she only took it the second 
time.” 

“Then she took it twice, but not the second 
time.” 

“Yes aic;” 

As he closed his eyes and drew a hand across 
his forehead obviously in some mental confusion 
Lucy felt surer than ever of his disordered rea- 
son. But there was something in his personality 
that she liked, and now, instead of fearing, she 
began to pity him. 

‘But why—” he murmured—“why could—how 

why did she say—or do—that?” 

“IT don’t know, sir.” 

It was now the daft man’s turn to study the 
countenance of the embassadress for signs of 
wandering wits. But the big, round, honest eyes 
looked calmly into his own with a dull but stable 
sanity. The brain behind those eyes was unim- 
aginative perhaps, slow moving and incapable of 
sudden readjustment, but it was normal. 

Gently, but somewhat wearily, he asked, “Was 
that all she saigd—or did—or did not?” 

“No, sir. She said to thank you for the rose, 
and that she would see you to-morrow at five 
o'clock.” 

“To-morrow! Why not to-day?” 

“She did not say, sir.” 

“Are you sure it was to-morrow, and not to- 
day ?” 

“Yes, sir. Very sure. I think she is not up 
to it.” 

“Not up to it?” 

“Yes, sir. No, sir. Not up to seeing you to- 
day, sir. She said she would see you to-morrow 
at five o’clock if she was well enough.” 

“Oh!” and the lunatic’s face became more 
grave and he looked away, over the meadows. 
So melancholy, indeed was his expression that 
Lucy, whose heart was tender, felt yet more pity 
for him. But the uncompromising conscience 
permitted no wanderings from the path of duty; 
and she added: 

“After she said that, and had smelled the rose, 
she took up a book and went on with her read- 
ing.” 

Whereupon the eyes of the demented gentle- 
man came back from the meadows and met her 
own with a look that told so plainly of an un- 
expected blow, of a sharp distress. 

Deep was her sympathy, but as she could think 
of nothing more encouraging on the instant she 
remarked merely to break the silence, 

“The book was a dictionary.” 

The demented one nodded, as acknowledgment 
of unimportant news. “She was reading French 
or German, perhaps.” 

“No sir. It was an English dictionary.” 

“Then she had another book, too?” 

“No sir. Only the dictionary.” 

Then he—himself suspected of dementia— 


began to wonder if this mysterious malady of 
the Lady Octavia had disturbed her brain. 

From the corners of his eyes he regarded the 
embassadress. “When you entered the room she 
was reading an English dictionary?” 

Lucy frowned, and again showed embarrass- 
ment. “I did not say that, sir.” 

“You said she took up her book and went on 
with the reading.” 

Lucy looked away. 

“Didn't you?” 

“Ves, swe 

“You must excuse me if I seem fussy or im- 
patient, but I landed at Portsmouth last night 
and have been steering my motor through mud 
and rain ever since. Possibly I am unreasonably 
nervous. I may be slow of comprehension, and 
I confess with shame that in spite of your re- 
port I have not a clear understanding of just 
what happened. But when you presented the 
rose she showed no surprise nor interest. She 
simply took it without really taking it and in- 
quired the name of the sender, which you could 
not give. Then she handed it back to you but 
took it again, the second time, which you say 
was the first time and told you to be sure and 
mention that fact.” 

Lucy’s cheeks became redder, and she looked 
away. “No sir, not that exactly.” 

“Then she thanked me for it. Said I might 
call to-morrow at five o’clock if she were well 
enough. Then she laid the rose in her lap, and 
took up the English dictionary, the perusal of 
which you and the rose had interrupted.” 

Lucy remained silent, her troubled eyes on the 
distant church tower. 

Again he smiled. “Well, that’s all right. Peo- 
ple when desperately ill, do not, as a rule, seek 
consolation in the dictionary. However, I re- 
spect your sense of duty. Would you mind tell- 
ing me your name?” 

“Lucy Lake.” 

“Mine is Ethan Lovejoy. And as we are two 
honest people who never betray our friends— 
that is intentionally—we can understand and re- 
spect each other. But there is one thing you can 
tell me, Lucy, and still be faithful to the Lady 
Octavia—you can tell me just how she looks. Ts 
she pale and thin?” 


In every trade, what comes easiest to 
one may, as we all know, be the stumbling- 
block to another. So each worker learns 
by experience the process best suited to his 
taste, his training and his temperament. 

The usual plan, in my case, is to think 
over the story months before beginning to 
write it; arranging the incidents of the 
tale in regular order, the people and their 
characteristics, even the outlines of the 
dialog at important scenes, and deciding 
as definitely as possible upon essential de- 
tails. As the tale unfolds, however, with 
new incidents suggested, and as the peo- 
ple in the story develop unexpected traits, 
changes are inevitable; especially when a 








new idea toward the end of the book 
requires radical changes in the opening 
chapters. 

One of the many pleasures in writing 
Pandora’s Box was the consciousness that 
it could never, from any possible point of 
view, be considered a “problem” novel 
No sex question was being settled. No 
call was felt for showing the undesirability 
of deserting your own good wife for the 
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bad wife of some other man; or to prove 
to an unsuspecting public that vice is, 
under certain rare conditions, less meri- 
torious than virtue. 

There seems to be, in everyday life, 
enough of the commonplace without 
searching for it in fiction. Realism, good, 
“strong,” up-to-date realism, bears much 
the same relation to healthy romance as a 
police report to the Odyssey. 


In the Torture Chamber 


How the Editor of “ Life’’ Rejects Manuscripts 


By James S. Metcalfe 


HIERE’S an idea 
abroad that edi- 
tors experience a 
sort of fiendish 
joy in rejecting 
contributions to 
their journals— 
that the feelings 
of the aspiring 
contributor are 
regarded by 

them as an utterly negligible quantity. 

[ have been the close associate of one 
editor years enough to be aware that, if 
this is the rule, there is at least one excep- 
tion in the person of John Ames Mitchell, 
who accepts and rejects the pictures sub- 
mitted to “Life.” 

Mr. Mitchell really has an objection to 
inflicting pain, even on human beings. 
Therefore when the ambitious artist, high 
in hope, enters the little chamber which 
answers as “Life’s” art editor’s office, and 
exposes his cherished product to Mr. 
Mitchell’s critical inspection, he is not in- 
formed gruffly that his work is “no good” 
or “rotten,” or something of that sort, 





although it might justly deserve being so 
characterized. 

On the contrary, after an inspection 
sufficiently long and thoughtful to satisfy 
the expectant one that his work is being 
respectfully considered, Mr. Mitchell is 
likely to inquire, “Do you think, Mr. 
Glank, that that is the very best thing you 
ever did?” 

This breaks the ice and makes it easier 
for the artist to bear the courteous but final 
rejection it foreshadows. 

Another formula which serves the same 
purpose is couched in something like these 
terms: “Really, Mr. Blank, that doesn’t 
altogether steal my heart away.” Almost 
synonymous with this is its companion, 
“To be entirely honest with you, Mr. 
lank, I don’t think that’s the very best 
thing I’ve ever seen.” 

If this happens to meet the eye of any 
of those who have heard these expressions 
at first hand, they will recognize them and 
their value as an indication of the charac- 
ter of the man who takes the trouble to 
use them. 
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O be in the pic- 
turesque town of 
Geneva and not 
to see Mont 
Blanc by sun- 
light, moonlight 
and starlight is a 
grievance not 

lightly to be 

/ wee borne ; »ut when 

after three days 
of rain a glory of morning sunshine dis- 
pelled the clouds, and the mountain threw 
its misty veil to the winds and stood forth 
beautiful as a bride, in shining white, 
touched with pale pink, we could only, like 
the woman of the Scriptures, forget our 
sorrows for joy that such a day was born 
to the world. 
We were living quite near the Pont de 
Mont Blane, and we daily passed Rous- 
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Rousseau’s Island, Geneva 


With Mt. Blanc in the distance 


Coppet and Its Exile 
By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


Author of ‘‘In Chateau Land”’ 
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seau's Island, with its fine statue of the 
great philosopher, and its many swans 
always on dress parade. We had driven 
all about old Geneva, by the nationa! mon- 
ument, by the ancient, moss-grown wall, 
and Calvin’s Church with its irregular 
architecture, noble tourelle and il-advised 
spire. All of the beauties of the town, 
new and old, we had seen or should see if 
the rain would permit. This day of days 
should be devoted to a tour on Lake 
I.¢éman as far as Nyon, of the beauty of 
whose ancient chateau we had read fasci- 
nating descriptions. On our return by the 
Cote Swisse, we would spend a long after- 
noon at Coppet, which drew us irresistibly 
by its associations with Madame de Staél 
and her brilliant entourage. 

It was Wednesday, and ‘Thursday is the 
day when Coppet is open to visitors; but 
we had learned to trust to no to-morrow in 
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this uncertain climate, where the bise 
might overtake us at any hour. Rather 
would we trust to the seductive influence 
of silver upon the caretaker. We were 
much encouraged when we learned that the 
d’Haussonvilles were not in residence at 
the chateau, and after a_ short stroll 
through the quaint old town of Coppet we 
ascended the steep hill that leads to the 
Maison de Staél, whete we found several 
persons grouped together in the courtyard. 
Pushing open the gate, which was not 
locked, we inquired in our best French 
whether we should be permitted to enter. 
Upon this a man separated himself from 
the group, and, approaching us, asked if 
we very much wished to see the chateau, 
for if we did he was about to conduct some 
friends through the premises, and would 
be pleased to include us in the party. 
Thus welcomed and conducted we entered 
the spacious courtyard, and passed the old 
tower of the archives, which doubtless con- 
tains other human documents as interesting 
as those published by Count Othenin 
d’Haussonville about his pretty great- 
grandmother, Susanne Curchod, when she 
was jeune fille coquette. Behind the close- 
barred door of this tower the love letters 
of Edward Gibbon to the village be!le were 
once preserved, among them that cold and 
cruel epistle in which for prudential rea- 
sons he renounced the love of Mademoi- 
selle Curchod, whom he “would always re- 
member as the most worthy, the most 
charming of her sex.” 

To M. d’Haussonville we are indebted 
for the story of the early love affair of 
his ancestress with the historian of the 
Roman Empire. The sympathies of the 
reader of this touching pastoral are natur- 
ally with the pretty Swiss girl who seems 
to have been sincerely attached to her 
recreant lover, although she had sufficient 
pride to conceal her emotions. If Edward 
Gibbon found excuse for himself in the 
reported tranquility and gayety of Made- 
moiselle Curchod we, for our part, are 
glad that she did not wear her heart upon 
her sleeve, there being still other worlds to 
conquer. Indeed, several suitors were 
even then at Mademoiselle Curchod’s feet. 
among them a young parson—her father 
being a pastor, young parsons were her 
legitimate prey, and even greater triumphs 
were reserved for her in the gay world of 


Paris which she was soon to enter. As 
dame de compagnie Mademoiselle Curchod 
journeyed with Madame de Vermenoux 
to the French capitol, and carried off one 
of her lovers, M. Necker, under her very 
eyes. The popular tradition is that Madame 
de Vermenoux was well tired of M. 
Necker and of Mademoiselle Curchod 
also, and so cheerfully gave them both her 
blessing, remarking with malice as well as 
wit: “They will bore each other so much 
that they will be provided with an occupa- 
tion.” 

It soon transpired that M. and Madame 
Necker, far from .boring each other, were 
quite unfashionably happy in their married 
life, some part of which was passed at 
Coppet, which M. Necker bought at the 
time of his dismissal from office. 

The love affairs of the Swiss pastor's 
daughter, her disappointments, her tri- 
umphs, and her facility for turning from 
lost Edens to pastures new, would be of 
little interest to-day did they not reveal 
certain common characteristics possessed 
by the lively blue-stocking, Susanne Cur- 
chod, and her passionate, intense daughter, 
Anne Germaine de Staél. The well-con- 
ducted Madame Necker, whose fair name 
was touched by no breath of scandal, pos- 
sessed all her life a craving for love, devo- 
tion and admiration, which were accorded 
to her in full measure. With the mother, 
passion was restrained by fine delicacy and 
reserve, and her heart was satisfied by a 
congenial marriage, while the impetuous 
and ill-regulated nature of Germaine was 
thrown back upon itself by an early and 
singularly ill-assorted union. 

With many thoughts of the two inter- 
esting women who once lived in the 
chateau, we passed through the doorway 
into the hall, on whose right-hand side is 
a colossal statue of Louis Seize, while on 
the left are portraits of several generations 
of d’Haussonvilles. On the stairway are 
numerous genealogical charts and family 
trees, doubtless reaching back to Attila, if 
not to Adam, for, strange as it may seem. 
the great Swiss financier was as much 
addicted to vain genealogies and heraldic 
quarterings as a twentieth-century Amer- 
ican. 

It was in the long library, with its many 
windows opening out upon a sunny ter- 
race, that we came upon traces of the pre- 
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siding genius of the chateau. Here are 
Madame de Staél’s own books, the cases 
little changed, the custodian informed us, 
except by the addition of new volumes 
from time to time. From this lovely, long 
room, instinct with the atmosphere of cul- 
ture, a fit setting for the profoundly intel- 
lectual woman who inhabited it, we step- 
ped through one of the long windows to 
the terrace, which commands a glorious 
view. In the distance, yet not seeming 
very far away in this clear air, is that well- 
known group of which Mont Blanc is the 
central peak with the Dent du Géant and 
the Aiguilles du Glacier and d’Argenticre 
standing guard over its crystalline purity. 
We had seen Mont Blanc and its attendant 
mountains from the heights of Mont 
Revard, and knew its majestic beauty as 
seen from Chamonix, but we all agreed 
that nothing could be lovelier than these 
white peaks rising above the sapphire lake, 
with the blue cloud-flecked sky over all. 
Yet with this perfect picture spread before 
her, Madame de Staél longed for the very 
gutters of Paris, its sights and sounds, 
which were irreparably associated in her 
mind with the joyous chatter of the salon 
to which she had been introduced when 
most children are in the nursery. Seated 
upon a high-chair in her mother’s salon 
little Anne Germaine Necker listened 
eagerly to the discourse of the great men 
of her day. Listening was not destined 
to be her ré/e in latter years; but to pace 
up and down the long drawing-room at 
Coppet, with the invariable green branch 
in her beautiful hands, uttering words that 
charmed such guests at Schlegel, Sismondi, 
Bonstetten of Geneva and Chateaubriand. 
It was Chateaubriand who said that the 
two magical charms of Coppet were the 
conversation of Madame de Staél and the 
beauty of Madame Récamier. 

Madame de Stael’s library opens into 
her bedroom, and beyond this is the charm- 
ing little apartment dedicated to Madame 
Récamier. This small, dainty room, with 
hand-made paper upon its walls of delicate 
green, decorated with flowers and birds, 
seemed a fit setting for the flower-like 
heauty who occupied it, a lily that pre- 
served its purity amid the almost incredi- 
ble corruption of the social life of the 
period. 


Madame de Staél’s own bedroom 1s filled 
with pictures, and souvenirs of the vie 
intime of one who, with all her faults, was 
dowered with a limitless affection for her 
family and friends. Here is a marble bust 
of the beautiful daughter Albertine in her 
girlhood, and on the right of Mdme. de 
Staél’s bed is a portrait of her mother in 
water-color, painted during her last illness, 
the fine, delicate old face framed in by a 
lace cap. On the margin of this picture 
is written, “Elle m’aimera toujours.” 
Under this lovely water color is the same 
picture reproduced in black and white, be- 
neath which some crude hand has written 
in English the trite phrase, “Not lost, but 
gone before.” 

In a glass case are Madame de Stael’s 
India shawls, which, like Josephine de 
Beauharnais and other women of the 
period, she seems to have possessed the 
art of wearing with grace and distinction. 
One of these shawls appears in the fa- 
miliar portrait by David, which is in a 
small library or living room au premier. 
It is quite evident that David was not in 
sympathy with his sitter, as in this painting 
he has softened no line of the heavy- 
featured face, and illumined with no light 
of intellect a countenance that in conversa- 
tion was so transformed by genius that 
Madame de Staél’s listeners forgot, for the 
moment, that she was not beautiful, and 
spoke with enthusiasm of her superb eves 
in which shone a divine fire. 

Quite near the portrait of the exile of 
Coppet, as she was pleased to consider her- 
self, is one of the Baron de Staél Holstein, 
in court costume, finished, elegant, hand- 
some perhaps, but quite insignificant. It 
is surely one of the ironies of fate that the 
Baron de Staél is only remembered to-day 
as the husband of a woman whom he 
seems to have looked upon as liis social 
inferior. In this living-room is a large 
portrait of M. Necker, indeed, no room is 
without a portrait or bust of the idolized 
father, and here, looking strangely modern 
among faces of the First Empire, is a 
charming group of the four daughters of 
Count d’Haussonville. Madame Staél’s 
daughter, Albertine, married Victor, Duc 
de Broglie, and their daughter became the 
wife of Count Othenin d’Haussonville, 
father of the present owner of the chateau. 
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In the spacious, homelike drawing-room, 
furnished in the style of the First Empire, 
and yet not too fine for daily use, we could 
imagine Madame de Staél surrounded by 
her brilliant circle of friends, many of 
whom had been, like herself, banished from 
the Paris that they loved. She is de- 
scribed by Madame Vigée Lebrun and 
other guests as walking up and down the 
long salon, conversing incessantly, or sit- 
ting at one of the tables writing notes and 
interjecting profound or brilliant thoughts 
into the conversation. “Her words,” adds 
Madame Lebrun, “have an ardor quite 
peculiar to her. It is impossible to inter- 
rupt her. At these times she produces on 
one the effect of an improvisatrice.” 

The Comtesse de Boigne, who after- 
wards fell under the spell of Madame de 
Staél’s magical charm, said of her first 
meeting with her, 

She seemed to me ugly and ridiculous. .\ big 
red face, a complexion by no means fresh, and 
her hair arranged in a manner which she called 
picturesque, in other words, badly done; no fichu, 
a white muslin blouse, cut very low, arms and 
shoulders bare, no shawl, scarf or veil of any 
kind. . . . She held a small twig, which she 
was constantly twiddling in her fingers, with 
the object, I think, of showing off a very beauti- 
iul hand, though it was but the finishing touch 
to the eccentricity ot her costume. 


Later, in her spirited chronicles, Mad- 
ame de Boigne said of the life at Coppet: 

Tents were pitched wherever a conversation 
bcgan, and there stayed for hours or days, un- 
interrupted by any of the ordinary affairs of 
life. Talking seemed everybody’s first duty. 
Yet almost all the persons composing this society 
were seriously occupied, as is proved by the 
large number of works from their pens. Madame 
de Stael worked a great deal, but when she had 
nothing better to do, the most trivial social 
pleasure would absorb her time. She _ liked 
amateur theatricals, driving, walks, bringing 
people together, fetching them to her house, and 
above all things, talking. 


Theatricals were a frequent amusement 
at Coppet, where classic dramas and other 
original plays were acted, often very badly, 
by the learned guests. Rosalie de Constant 
wrote that she trembled for her Cousin 
ltenjamin’s success in J/ahomet, which 
role he accepted with confidence, while be- 
neath the play at life and love the great 
tragedy of a passionate human soul is 
played on to the end, for this is the period 
of storm and stress, of alternate reproaches 
and caresses, from which Benjamin Con- 


stant escaped finally to the side of his less 
exacting Charlotte. 

After spending some weeks in the com- 
pany of a hostess who could converse half 
the day and most of the night with no sign 
of fatigue, it is not strange that Benjamin 
Constant sometimes found himself wearied 
by the mental activity of Coppet, where 
“more intellect was dispensed in one day 
than in one year in many lands,” or that 
Bonstettin said that after a visit to the 
chateau, “one appreciated the conversation 
of insipid people who made no demand 
upon one’s intellect.”” And brilliant as was 
that of the hostess, her guests doubtless’ 
hailed as a relief days when she was so 
absorbed in her writing that she ceased for 
a while to converse, leaving them free to 
wander at will through the beautiful park, 
or to gather around the Récamier sofa, 
still to be seen in one corner of the draw- 
ing room, where the lovely Juliette held 
her court. 

The close friendship of Germaine de 
Staél and Juliette Récamier, even cemented 
as it was by the common bond of misfor- 
tune, is difficult to understand. That 
Madame de Staél kept by her side for 
years a woman whose remarkable beauty 
and sympathetic charm brought out in 
strong contrast her own personal defects 
presupposes a generosity of spirit for 
which few persons: give this supremely 
egotistical woman credit. She always 
spoke of Madame Récamier in rapturous 
terms, and her “belle Juliette,’ and her 
“dear angel” seems to have been free 
under the eyes of her hostess to capture 
such noble and learned lovers as Mathieu 
de Montmorency, Prince Augustus of 
Prussia, Ampére, and Chateaubriand. It 
was only when the affections of that ill- 
named Benjamin Constant were turned 
toward Juliette that Germaine became sus- 
picious of her beautiful guest. The 
estrangement that followed this defection 
did not, however, continue long, for Juli- 
ette, with angelic sweetness of temper and 
infinite tact, made her friend understand 
that she had no desire to carry off her 
lovers, her own heart (or perhaps her 
mind) being at the time very much occu- 
pied with the Prince of Prussia, and so 
the friendship continued to the end. The 
path in the lovely park at Coppet is still 
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pointed out in which Madame Récamier 
was walking with the Prince of Prussia 
when he asked her to marry him. Having 
at the time a husband with whom she was 
upon friendly if distant terms, Juliette 
replied that she would consult M. Reéca- 
mier. For this discretion the gay, insou- 
ciant Récamier commended his wife, add- 
ing with engaging frankness and perfect 
understanding of her character, that as he 
was ill and no longer young, she would 
probably be happier if she would wait 
until after his death. Madame Récamier 
waited, and thus lost her opportunity of 
becoming a Princess of Prussia, although 
she retained the friendship of Prince Au- 
gustus to the end of her life. 

If the enduring friendship of Madame 
de Staél and her “belle Juliette” is difficult 
to understand, it is even less possible to 
follow with any comprehension or sym- 
pathy the various loves of Germaine. One 
can, perhaps, understand that after Ben- 
jamin Constant had escaped from her 
stormy endearments she could turn for 
solace to young Albert Rocca, and yet why 
did she still cling to Benjamin’s outworn 
affection, and then, with naive inconsis- 
tency, declare that he had not been the 
supreme object of her devotion, but that 
Narbonne, Talleyrand and Mathieu de 


Montmorency were the three men whom 
she had most deeply loved? 

We said something of this as we passed 
through the gate of the chateau, upon 
which an elderly woman, who had been 
one of the guide’s party, turned to us and 
said abruptly, “Artistic temperament! men 
have been allowed a monopoly of all the 
advantages belonging to the artistic tem- 
perament for so many years that it seems 
only fair to cover over the delinquencies 
of women of such unquestioned genius as 
Madame de Staél and George Sand with 
the same mantle of charity.” 

These words of truth and soberness 
were spoken in a tone of authority, almost 
of finality, and yet in the stranger’s eyes 
there shone so kindly and genial a light 
that far from being repelled by them, we 
found ourselves discussing with her the 
loves of poets and philosophers as we de- 
scended the steep hill that leads from the 
chateau to the garden café at its foot. 
Here, led on by the pleasant comradeship 
induced by travel, we continued our dis- 
cussion over cups of tea and buns, while 
Mont Blanc glowed to rose in the sunset 
light, and we again wondered how 
Madame de Staél could ever have looked 
upon the shores of this beautiful lake as 
a “terrible country,” even if it was for her 
a land of exile. 








Recollections of American Authors 
By James Grant Wilson 


No. 8 George Bancroft 


HE foremost 
American _histo- 
rians are gener- 
ally accepted in 
the order named 
— Bancroft, 
Prescott and 
Motley — al- 
though Carlyle, 
in conversation 
with the present 
arrive at their 

should, in his 
judgment, be reversed. Said the Chelsea 
sage: I have read Prescott’s and Bancroft’s 
books once, but this,” pointing to an open 
volume on his library desk, “is my second 
reading of Motley's Dutch Republic 
gran’ history.” A few weeks later, having 
presented a letter of introduction to Von 
Ranke from Bancroft, he remarked: “I am 
happy to welcome to Berlin any friend of 
the greatest of American histovians.” But 
whether George Bancroft’s place is right- 
fully first, according to Leopold Von 
Ranke, or last among “the three Americans 
mentioned, in accordance with the dictum 
of Thomas Carlyle, the following extracts 
from a number of his letters now before 
the writer will not be without interest to 
the many readers of this magazine. 

It is a curious circumstance that the 

four leading American historians should 
have been natives of Massachusetts, and all 
born in or near a H. Pres- 
cott (1796-1859), George Bancroft (1800- 
i8gr), Tohn Lothrop Motley (1814- 1887 ), 
and Francis Parkman ( (1823-1893). Three 
inherited fortunes, while the fourth mar- 
ried a wealthy wife. so that they were all 
enabled to pursue their historical investi- 
gations unvexed by the necessity of pro- 
viding for the support of families by feed- 
ing them, as Douglas Jerrold jocularly de- 
scribed it, “out of an inkstand!” Bancroft 
was graduated with honors at the early age 
of seventeen from Harvard College, win- 
ning during his course the particular re- 
gard and favor of President Kirkland. 





that to 


claimed 
proper standing the order 


writer, 





Dr. Joseph G, Cogswell, a graduate of 
Gottingen, writing from that Univ ersity, 
May, 1819, referring to George nid = 
who was subsequently sent to Germany by 
Harvard College, after his graduation in 





George Bancroft 


1817, that he might be trained for the serv- 
ice of that institution says: 

“It was truly generous and noble in the 
corporation to send out young Bancroft in 
the manner I understand they did; he will 
reward them for it. I thought very much 
of him, when I had him under my charge 
at Cambridge, and now he appears to me 
to promise a great deal more. I know not 
at whose suggestion this was done, but 
from the wisdom of the measure, I should 
conclude it must be the President’s; it is 
applying the remedy exactly when it is 
most wanted, a taste once created for 
classical learning at the college, and the 
means furnished for cultivating it, and the 
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long desired reform in education in my 
opinion, is virtually made; knowledge of 
every other kind may be as well acquired 
among us, as the purposes to which it is 
to be applied demand. \We are not wanting 
in good lawyers or physicians, and if we 
could but form a body of men of taste and 
letters, our literary reputation would not 
long remain at the low stand where it is 
now.” 

\ few months later, writing to Mrs. 
Prescott, mother of the historian, Dr. 
Cogswell remarks: “It was sad parting, 
too, from little Itancroft. Ile is a most 
interesting youth, and is to make one of 


our great men. In 1820 Bancroft was 
given the degree of Ph. D. by the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. At this time he 











The Birthplace of George Bancroft 


selected history as his special branch, hay- 
ing as one of his reasons, the desire to see 
if the observation of masses of men in 
action would not lead by the inductive 
method to the establishment of the laws 
of morality as a science. Removing to 
Berlin, he became intimate with Schleier- 
macher, Savigny, Lappenberg, Alexander 
and William Von Humboldt, and Varn- 
hagen \on Ense, and at Jena he made 
the acquaintance of Goethe, who in con- 
versation with the young American was 
enthusiastic in his praise of Lord Byron, 
pronouncing him to be the greatest of liv- 
ing poets, and expressing regret that he 
had never seen the new world. Bancroft 
studied ai Heidelberg with the historian 
Schlosser, and in 1822 he returned to the 
United States, accepting for one year the 


office of tutor in Greek in Harvard Col- 
lege. 

Twelve years later he published the first 
volume of his “History of the United 
States,” and in 1874, the tenth and con- 
cluding volume appeared, Mr. Bancroft 
having, during that period, occupied a 
place in the cabinet of President Polk, and 
represented his country at the British and 
German Courts. ‘The last revised edition 
of his magnum opus bringing the history 
down to the administration of George 
Washington, was published during the 
winter of 1884-85. Mr. Bancroft’s last 
public address was given at the opening of 
the third meeting of the American His- 
torical Association, of which he was presi- 
dent, in Washington, \pril 27th, 1886. 

During the Franco-Prussian war, while 
residing in Berlin, Dancroft celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his graduation at 
(46ttingen, and in reply to congratulations 
from Bismarck, then in the field, he sent 
the following letter, dated September 30, 
1870: 

“My dear Count: [ was equally sur- 
prised and delighted that while you are 
tasked with the work of renovating Eu- 
rope, you yet found time to send me lately 
a friendly congratulation on my_ being 
spared so long. It is indeed a great happi- 
ness to survive until these times, when 
three or four men, who loved nothing so 
much as peace, and after long and hard 
service were only seeking to close their 
career in tranquility, win during a war of 
defense more military glory than the wild- 
est imagination conceived of, and in three 
months bid fair to bring the German hope 
of a thousand years to its fulfilment. Se 
| gratefully accept the good will conceded 
to my old age, for old age, which is always 
nearest to Eternity, is this year mightiest 
on earth, this German war being conducted 
to its ends by the aged. You, to be sure, 
are young; but Roon must be classed 
among the venerables; Moltke is within 
twenty-three days as old as | am, and your 
King in years and youthfulness excels us 
all. May I not be proud of my contem- 
poraries? Retain for me your regard in 
the little time that remains to me.” 

Before Bancroft’s departure from Berlin 
he was overwhelmed with honors. The 
Royal Academy gave him a farewell din- 
ner, and the Universities of Berlin, Heidel- 
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berg and Munich united in a farewell 
greeting signed by four score and ten pro- 
fessors. The document says: “Your name 
is the intellectual possession of every one 
among us. You have contributed to the 
more complete understanding of the prob- 
lems set for a free people in that, as one of 
the foremost historians, you have por- 
trayed those immortal deeds which led to 
the rise of a great free State beyond the 
sea, and which will find in every age a 
response in the hearts of free-minded men. 
We feel a just pride that you may be num- 
bered among those who most thoroughly 
appreciate German Science. We can recall 
with satisfaction your name to prove that 
as the representative of the United States 
you combined the spirit of true scientific 
procedure with the insight of a statesman.” 

In a communication from Washington 
when past four score to the author, the 
venerable historian says: “I have your 
valued letter, and have made one or two 
corrections in the article about myself 
which you kindly sent me, and which from 
internal evidence | think my friend Ripley 
must have written. [In this belief Mr. 
Bancroft was mistaken, the authors of the 
article being Dr. Allibone and the present 
writer.] | There is one point which was 
further reaching than is mentioned in the 
article. Great Britain, you will remember, 
for a long period refused to concede that 
her emigrants, whether from Great Britain 
or Ireland, to the United States, might 
throw off their allegiance to their mother 
country, and become citizens of the United 
States. The principle involved in this 
question was the one which I had to dis- 
cuss with the Government of Prussia, and 
in a treaty obtained the formal recognition 
of the expatriation at the will of the indi- 
vidual emigrant. <A certain degree of su- 
premacy still attaching to several States, | 
negotiated with them all, one by one, a 
corresponding treaty. England watched 
the course of negotiations, resolving to 
conform herself to the principle which 
Count Bismarck might adopt for Prussia. 
It was this treaty with the German powers 
which, in fact, settled the question for 
Great Britain, who immediately upon it 
gave up the claim to perpetual allegiance 
and accepted for its own dominions the 
principle which l’rince Bismarck had ac- 
cepted for Germany; so that the treaty 
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with Bismarck was, in fact, a settlement 
of the whole question with Great Britain.” 

In another letter to the writer Mr. Ban- 
croft remarks: “Great Britain had raised 
a doubt as to the interpretation of the 
treaty, settling the northwestern boundary 
of the United States. I, who had been a 
member of the Polk Cabinet when the 
treaty was framed, and who, as minister 
to England, after the formation of the 
treaty, saw the first beginning of the at- 
tempt in England to change the line in a 
way very much to the interest of Great 
Britain, successfully prevented the prog- 
ress of the attempt. Mr. Seward had with 
England agreed o1i Switzerland as an arbi- 
trator, and had further agreed that the 
arbiter might make a compromise bound- 
ery. ‘This was a kind of a confession that 
would naturally lead the arbiter to a com- 
promise decision which might grievously 
offend neither party. Soon after Mr. 
Seward’s death I, who was then minister 
at Berlin, wrote to the government that 
where each party consented to a compro- 
mise, a compromise was pretty certain to 
be the decision of the arbiter, and that if 
they would adhere strictly to the point 
that the arbiter should have nothing to do 
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but to decide the meaning of the treaty, 
and would agree to the King of Prussia 
as the arbiter, I believed that Prussia 
would not be swayed by any family con- 
nections, but would certainly deliver a 
righteous verdict, and I recommended that 
that course be adopted. General Grant’s 
cabinet, which followed Mr. Seward, never 
for themselves entertained the idea of a 
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compromise, and they adopted my _ pro- 
posal of referring the matter to the King 
of Prussia. The argument and the reply 
to the argument of Great Britain were 
written, every word of them, by myself.” 

The settlement of the Oregon question, 
which brought us perilously near war with 
the mother country, was Mr. Bancroft’s 
last public service. At the opening of the 
argument submitted to the German Em- 
peror in December, 1871, he said: “The 
treaty of which the interpretation is sub- 
mitted to your majesty’s interpretation was 
ratified more than a quarter of a century 
ago. Of the sixteen members of the Brit- 
ish cabinet which framed and presented it 
for the acceptance of the United States, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and all 
the rest but one (Mr. Gladstone) are no 
more. The British minister at Washing- 
ton who signed it is dead. Of American 
statesmen concerned in it, the minister at 
London, the President and Vice President, 
the Secretary of State, and every one of 
the President’s constitutional advisers ex- 
cept one have passed away. I alone re- 
main, and after finishing the three score 
years and ten that are the days of our 
years, am selected by my country to up- 
hold its right.”” Forty-one years have passed 
since these pathetic words were spoken 
by the American minister. During that 
period he and the single survivor of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Cabinet have followed their 
distinguished contemporaries, Bancroft in 
1891, and the gifted Gladstone seven years 
later. 

Writing from his Newport villa, where 
he found happiness in the cultivation of 
flowers* and recreation in the society of 
that famous seaside resort, Mr. Bancroft 
says: “I have the pleasure of receiving 
your letter from Spa (Belgium), and am 
very glad to learn that I am kindly remem- 
bered by Von Ranke and so many others 
in Berlin. I shall be most happy 
to see the 1708-10 manuscript journal of 
which you write, and hope you will bring 
it with you when you come this way. 

*The celebrated American Beauty rose should 
in justice be called the Bancroft, having been 
first produced by the historian). When he suc 
ceeded in raising the superb flower its fame soon 
spread, and the precious plant was stolen. It 


was taken to France, and there named The 
American Beauty. immediately gaining popu- 


larity and the highest rank among roses. 
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l was trained to look upon life 
here as a season for labor. Being more 
than four score years old, I know the time 
for my release will soon come. Conscious 
of being near the shore of eternity, I await 
without impatience and without dread the 
beckoning of the hand which will soon 
summon me to rest.” 

To Professor Von Ranke, then in his 
ninety-first year, Mr. Bancroft addressed 
the following beautiful letter in January, 
1886: 

“My Venerable Master and Dear and 
Most Highly Honored Friend: We have 
had many historical societies in our several 
States. We have lately founded the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, which is to 
devote itself to the affairs of the United 
States of America. We wish for your 
benediction, and for that end we ask you. 
and as yet you alone, to accept the proof 
of our reverence by consenting to become 
our honorary member. \We have meant to 
make this a special homage to yourself as 
the greatest living historian. I add my 
personal request to the request of the So- 
ciety that you will give us this mark of 
your regard. We thank heaven that you 
approach your ninety-first year in the en- 
joyment of health. May you long continue 
to enjoy the ever-increasing proofs of the 
honor and affection in which you are held 
by your fellowmen. Ever your very affec- 
tionate and devoted scholar and friend, 

“GEORGE BANCROFT.” 

The answer to the above communication 
was among the last letters of a public 
character written by the most distinguished 
living exponent of historical science, being 
dated Berlin, February, 1886. Von Ranke 
writes: “In reply to your kind communica- 
tion, I gratefully accept the position of an 
honorary member in the American His- 
torical Association to which I have been 
elected. It gives me great satisfaction to 
belong to a society pursuing beyond the 
ocean the same aims that we on this side 
are striving to achieve. Such unities of 
studies bind together people widely sep- 
arated, yet allied by ancient kinship. It 
fills me with especial joy to see Mr. George 
Bancroft, one of the masters in our sci- 
ence, extending his hand to me from afar, 
a man who during his residence in Berlin 
bound me to himself by ties of reverential 
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friendship. Accept my hearty sentiments 
of respect and honor. 
“Leop. V. RANKE.” 

Several years after these two letters 
were exchanged by the venerable histo- 
rians, on the invitation of Mr. Bancroft, 
who had then abandoned his favorite exer- 
cise of riding on horseback, the writer 
accompanied him on an afternoon walk 
from his home in Washington. Arriving 
in Georgetown, where we turned, after a 
half hour’s stroll, and thinking the vener- 
able man of ninety might be tired, it was 
suggested by his companion that they 
should take a passing street car and ride. 
lo this suggestion the vigorous veteran 
promptly exclaimed: “Are you fatigued, 
sir?” and so they completed their three or 
more miles’ walk. They met again that 
evening at a dinner table, when Mr. Ban- 
croft, none the worse for his long walk, 
merrily related how he had tired out his 
young New York friend, “who became 
fatigued, and wished to ride back!” A 
few days later, the writer had the privilege 
of listening to the aged historian’s remi- 
niscences of Byron, Bunsen, Goethe, 
Heeren. the Humboldts, Macaulay, Man- 
zone, Neibuhr, Varnagen, Von Ense, Von 


Ranke and other celebrated men, that he 
knew in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Of this conversation and the one 
that occurred during the walk to George- 
town, the writer is able to present some 
interesting details connected with Mr. 
Bancroft’s early career, from a memoran- 
dum made at the time. 

While a student at Gottingen the young 
American presented a letter of introduc- 
tion from one of the professors to Goethe, 
then residing in Jena. At the close of the 
pleasant interview he gave Bancroft a let- 
ter to the librarian at \Veimar, requesting 
that he would receive the bearer in hi: 
family, which was done. -\nother meeting 
took place in Weimar, when Goethe. 
speaking of Lord Byron, intimated that 
the English poet’s Manfred was obviously) 
founded on Faust. A few months later 
Jancroft met Byron, who was most 
friendly. During the interview he hap- 
pened to mention that he had never read 
Faust. The young student remarked that 
he was glad to hear it, because it would 
remove Goethe’s unjust suspicion that he 
had conveyed Manfred trom Faust. Byron 
sarnestly desired him to make known to 
Goethe that Faust was unknown to him 
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\s it had not then been translated and 
syron could not read the original, it is 
easy to understand why he had not read 
the German masterpiece. At that time 
Byron was writing Don Juan, a volume 
containing several cantos, having been 
already published. Among Bancroft’s 
many literary treasures now to be seen 
in the Public Library was one in which 
his name was written, and “From the 
author, Noel Byron.” While the poet was 
living at Pisa, Byron and Bancroft met 
again at Leghorn, where they were guests 
of Commodore Jones, an American officer 
than in command of a squadron in Italian 
waters. Captain Chauncey offered to take 
ivron on his ship to the United States and 
make an American of him—as he occa- 
sionally threatened to become, “when 
savage with the Britishers,” as his friend, 
Captain Trelawney, asserts. Soon after 
this, Sheliey was drowned, and a year later 
lord Byron sailed for Greece, accom- 
panied by Trelawney. It was character- 
istic of Bancroft’s prudence that he did 
not volunteer, as so many German students 
lid, for the Greek revolution. 

From Admiral Bell, then a lieutenant on 
board the famous frigate “Constitution,” 
the flagship of the American squadron, 
and from Trelawney, with whom the 
writer became acquainted in 1875, he heard 
many particulars of Byron’s pleasant re- 
ception of Bancroft during the Leghorn 
visit, when he was presented to the Count- 
ess Guiccioli. The English poet was ex- 
ceedingly gracious, and in one of his let- 
ters of that period, he refers to the Ameri- 
can student.* For several months, while 
residing in Rome, Bancroft was persona 

*Writing to John Murray, the London pub 
lisher, from Montencro, but a few miles from 
Leghorn, much resorted to as a place of resi- 
dence during the summer months, he says, under 
date of May 26, 1822: “At Leipsic, this year, 
the highest prize was proposed for translation of 
two cantos of Childe Harold. I am not sur 
that this was at Leipsic, but Mr. Bancroft was 
my authority—a good German scholar (a young 
\merican), and an acquaintance of Goethe's 

, I forgot to mention a little anecdote of a 
different kind. I went over the Constitution 
(the Commodore’s flagship), and saw, among 
other things worthy of remark, a little boy —_ 
on board of her by a sailor’s wife. They had 
christened him ‘Constitution Jones.’ I, of course 
approved the name; and the woman added, ‘Ah, 


sir, if he turns out but half as good as his 
name,’ 


grata in the families of Bunsen and Nie- 
buhr ; at Milan he was intimate with Man- 
zoni, and during his visit to Paris enjoyed 
friendly intercourse with Alexander Von 
Ifumboldt, and the French philosophers, 
Constant and Cousin. From 1846 to 1849 
Bancroft was minister to Breat Britain, 
becoming well acquainted with the Earl 
of Aberdeen, Lords Palmerston and Rus- 
sell, Karl Grey, Gladstone, Bright and the 
leading literary men of the London of that 
day. He frequently attended the famous 
breakfasts of Samuel Rogers, and was 
often present with the historians, Hallam, 
Milman, Macaulay and Lord Mahon (later 
Karl Stanhope) at their weekly breakfasts. 
While he held the English mission Mr. 
Bancroft was in the habit of spending two 
winter months each year in Paris, where 
he made the acquaintance of Guizot, 
Thiers, Lamartine, De Tocqueville and 
other distinguished Frenchmen. In an- 
swer to the inquiry how many republicans 
there were in Paris Thiers replied, “Just 
as many as there are of your compatriots.” 
When they met again twenty years later 
Thiers’ first words were: “Ah, Mr. Ban- 
croft, you will find many more republicans 
in France now than when you were here 
before.” Oxford University gave the 
historian the degree of D.C. L. 

In May, 1867, Mr. Bancroft was ap- 
pointed Minister to Prussia, and he hell 
the position for seven years, being accred- 
ited to the North Germ: an Confederation 
in 1868, and to the German Empire in 
1871. The chief diplomatic event of his 
service in Germany already referred to in 
this article, was the conclusion of what is 
still known as the Bancroft Treaty, by 
which the German government was 
brought to acknowledge the changed alle- 
giance of German subjects who had be- 
come naturalized as American citizens. 
His successful labors in securing the arbi- 
tration by the Emperor of Germany by 
which the boundary line between Vancou- 
ver’s Island and Washington Territory 
was established through Haro Channel! 
were especially recognized by President 
Grant in his message of 1872. Mr. Ban- 


croft was a member of Polk’s Cabinet at 
the date of the treaty which gave rise to 
the dispute, and was, as we have seen, 
minister to Great Britain, when the con- 
struction against which the Emperor de- 
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cided was first advanced, and so was pecu- 
liarly qualified to urge the views of the 
American government before the arbitra- 
tor. These interesting facts were noted in 


the message which commended him for 
his “patriotic zeal and earnestness’ and 


said that he was entitled to great credit 
for the success achieved. From the Uni- 
versity at Bonn, at its semi-centennial 
jubilee, Bancroft received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, his name following that 
of the King, and in company with Charles 
Darwin, Ferdinand Grimm, Frederick 
Muller and John Stuart Mill. 

During our last interview, the historian 
said: “Like Sir Walter Scott, I always 
have preferred to work by daylight, doing 
much of my writing before breakfast. In 
summer I could be seen at my desk before 
six o'clock. My afternoons and evenings 
were devoted to exercise, reading and so- 
ciety. For half a century it has been my 
custom to spend several hours of each day 
in the open air, chiefly on horseback, or in 
my garden. To that practice I attribute 
the preservation of my mental and physical 
health to four score and ten. In answer 
to an inquiry Mr. Bancroft said: “No, I 


lo not recall any historian except my 
friend Von Ranke, who continued to labor 
heyond ninety, and but few scholars that 
have ched that age—Sophocles, Fon- 
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tenelle and Chevreul being three instances 
which occur to me at the moment.” He 
might have added our friend, Baron Wal- 
deck, who, when a century old, undertook 
a three-volume encyclopedia of archzology 
for the house of Didot, of Paris, complet- 
ing the work before his death, at the age 
of one hundred and nine. 

The eminent historian, scholar and 
statesman died in his Washington resi- 
dence, January 17, 1891. An official an- 
nouncement of the event was made by the 
President, and the United States Senate 
adjourned for the day, that its members 
might attend his funeral. The following 
telegram was received by his son from 
the Emperor of Germany, through the 
German minister to this country : 

“Sir: His Majesty the Emperor and 
King, remembering the relation of friend- 
ship which for many years existed between 
His Majesty the late Emperor William and 
the late Hon. George Bancroft, as Min- 
ister of the United States to Berlin, has 
directed me to express to you and your 
family, his most sincere sy mpathy with the 
great loss which has fallen upon you and 
your country. 

The Life and Letters of George Ban- 


croft, by A. M. De Wolfe Howe, was pub- 
lished in 1908. 
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Continued from page 464) 
bined with much of the dramatic force of 
the northern nation. 

It must be confessed that The Jewels 
of the \ladonna is an unpleasant tale. It 
has nothing to commend itself save that 
it is a vehicle for varied passions. The 
story deals largely with the under-world 
of Naples and involves not only the 
degradation of maidenly virtue—in its 
larger sense—but sacrilege as well. The 
maiden in question is a beauty, much be- 
loved, and she is a sort of Carmen in her 
desire to have admiration. Her chief de- 
sire is that her lover shall sacrifice every 
moral obligation to win her, and so she 
demands the necklace which adorns the 
famous Madonna in a neighboring church. 
The theft is accomplished, but only to 
result in tragedy. All for iove is the 
theme of an opera which is far from 
pleasing on its poetic side. Musically it 
has a value which ought to have been im- 
planted on a better medium. 

The music of The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna is delightful on all sides. It is just 
old-fashioned enough to permit a lot of 
arias and duets and concerted pieces, and 
is new enough to let the orchestration 
have a prominent part. 

The other work mentioned is Quo 
l’adis, which was produced at the end of 
last season, but which has been sung to 
much better advantage this year. This is 
the familiar tale of the novel by Sienkie- 
wicz, adapted to meet the needs of the 
drama, largely the story told in The Sign 
of the Cross and in various ways by other 
plays and historical novels. In this opera 
by Jean Nougues there is an avowed re- 
turn to the principles of Meyerbeer. It 
is a great and sacred melodrama put on 
the stage with all the pride, pomp and cir- 
cumstance of stage management. The 
work is avowedly theatrical. It strives to 
meet the mediocre public rather than the 
musical cognocente. 

Much of the score is commonplace. 
The instrumentation is never up to the 
hest of modern standards. The story is 
very old, vet somehow it arrives. Why? 


Partly because of the subject, partly be- 
cause sacred characters are introduced in 
a most respectful way, and largely because 
we are carried back into history with an 
appeal to all of our sensibilities. At the 
same time that Ben Hur is renewing its 
youth this opera, dealing essentially with 
the same sentiment, makes an appeal to 
the public in various directions with large 
success. 





Eunice Embracing the Statue of Petrone 


From Quo Vadis 


This is not a great musical work, but it 
is a popular one. It was chosen by Mr. 
Hammerstein for opening his London 
opera season in his new temple of music 
on the Kingsway. It has fundamental 
values which are not so much for the cul- 
tured musician as for those who hear 
largely with their ears, and who do not 
care for the intellectual appeal which may 
be made through music. 














Measuring a Dramatic Season 
By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of ‘‘* The American Dramatist’’ 


is only in 
scholastic _cir- 
cles that we hear 
of the distinc- 
tion between ro- 
mantic and clas- 
sic criticisin. 
Whether the 
judgment be a 
personal one, or 
whether it be 
based upon set canons of art does 
not concern the man whose review is 
intended for a newspaper or for a monthly 
magazine. Yet there is no doubt that 
there are certain principles of judgment 
without which the task of estimating 
a work of art would be hopeless and futile. 
It is necessary to adopt some standard, but 
it is easier to be classic toward the past 
than toward the present. A nearer view 
needs more. lenient limitations. 

In measuring a dramatic season, one is 
always in danger of being too rigid in the 
demands set for permanency. A play 
must be taken on its passing merit, and he 
who is rash enough to declare that here is 
the American Drama we have been wait- 
ing for, will live to regret his rashness. A 
season has to be taken on the strength of 
its immediate acceptance ; its final estimate 
comes afterwards. 

England remembers the day when Ibsen 
was regarded as an alien under suspicion 
That attitude has changed, even though the 
censor still exists, and there is no doubt 
that were A Doll's House to be given now 
for the first time, it would not be neces- 
sary to convert it into such a thing as 
Breaking a Butterfly. Yet the English 
estimate in 1884 was different from the 
English estimate to-day. Though there be 
canons of art, there is not a canon that 
has not been broken in drama; though 
there be social strictures, there is not a 
stricture that time has not altered. For 
we change morally and socially, though the 
rule of three remain the same, and 
romanticism and classicism are not what 






they used to be. It is impossible to say 
while you are in the theater that such and 
such a play will live beyond a certain 
period; yet a sense of proportion enables 
you to judge whether or not it will last 
beyond a few performances. I am inclinec 
to believe that a drama is fulfilling its mis- 
sion if it entertains during a season; cer- 
tainly we are fortunate if we can boast of 
two or three successes which we would 
care to see again. That a play finds its 
way into print is no criterion of its per- 
manency ; it is simply an indication that a 
reading public is interested in the pub- 
lished drama. The college man must not 
think that a bound book is evidence ot 
the present’s measurement of literature 
How many plays the University studies 
simply as representative of the Elizabethan 
era plays which have interest, not because 
of their literary quality, not because of 
their actable possibilities, but because they 
measure the taste of the theater-going pop- 
ulation that accepted Shakespeare as we 
accept Fitch or Thomas. 

Every year brings forth some manifes- 
tation that indicates how earnestly we de- 
sire the best—but our best is very largely 
determined by the problems that confront 
us at the time. No doubt the New York 
Public Library believes that it is exerting 
its proper functions in denying Brieux’s 
plays for circulation ; the moment will ar- 
rive, however, when Brieux will have to be 
placed upon the shelves without qualifica- 
tion, if for no other reason than that he is 
measure of the highest in modern French 
technique. Standards change, even though 
Aristotle’s laws persist throughout the 
ages. 

It is wise to take a dramatic season, 
therefore, as measure of what the public 
wants or does not want at the time. Mr. 
David Belasco has elected to treat of 
spiritism in The Return of Peter Grimm 
and in the play chosen for Miss Frances 
Starr; he is simply availing himself of a 
current interest which has been evident 
ever since Thomas’s The Witching Hour. 
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But the classic critic does not concern him- 
self with this fact; he is after a formal 
estimate of the piece, and he grieves that 
the play now being exploited by Mr. War- 
field has not the structural elements of 
permanency. 

When Eugene Walter first flared before 
the public with Paid in Full, and followed 
that success with an even greater one in 
The Easiest Way, there was not a news- 
paper critic who failed to declare that here 
were plays that had life in them—plays 
which would ever be held up as permanent 
examples of American drama. But now 
they are applying the same encomiums of 
praise to George Broadhurst’s Bought and 
Paid For, not realizing that they are led 
into the same critical judgments very 
largely because there is a newspaper simi- 
larity between the two. ‘There is no stand- 
ard of praise here; there is no measure of 
permanency. The plays are effective in 
the acting, and they have moments of 
broad humor and of familiar poignancy. 
\s signs of the times they are representa- 
tive, and therefore they have drawing 
quality. 

Interest is the safe measure of a dram- 
atic season; beyond this it were not wise 
to go. The theater has nothing to do with 
the consideration of permanency; with 
the estimate of time. That is why the 
newspaper dramatic critic would be mis- 
using his functions were he to apply the 
methods of a Dr. Johnson, or the staid- 
ness of a Hazlett, to the current stage. 
The only thing that should be demanded 
of the dramatic critic is that he have some 
knowledge of stage construction, that he 
have a sense of proportion, and that he 
have some true conception of characteriza- 
tion. He can then let all classic standards 
go to the winds and measure his play ac- 
cording to his personal estimates of life. 

More than once have we had driven 
home Sarcey’s theories concerning the 
scenes a faires—situations that the dram- 
atist is forced to use because of the logical 
order of the argument he has selected. 
The same principle applies to characteriza- 
tion, and the dramatist who is not true to 
his character has failed not alone in the 
application of a canon of art, but in an 
understanding of life. When Haddon 
Chambers elected to write in Passers-By 
a drama of unique imaginative value, and 
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after his first act fell into the banal story 
of the wronged girl, he committed a breach 
of faith with his original intention. Yet 
the play is attracting a crowd deservedly 
because of the fresh outlook of that first 
act. To condemn the play according to 
the standards of permanency would be 
useless. 

Yet somewhere an idea has gone astray. 
He who looks out of his window and picks 
up a few of those who go by is bound to 
have his viewpoint changed, and very 
likely bettered. But the most ordinary 
sense of the fitness of things would hardly 
drag into moments of high imagination 
what is most unlikely to occur—the pass- 
ing by of the woman who has been 
wronged—the woman who has dropped 
out of the hero’s existence for years, and 
now finds herself standing on his doorstep. 
The drama needs these passing and whole- 
some plays that warm at the moment and 
then are lost in the shuffle. And let us 
make a distinction here and say that many 
an excellent play which would not stand 
the test of classical measurement, would 
nevertheless bear revival, not because of 
its literary value, but because of its human 
quality, which neither time nor technique 
can stale. The Message from Mars would 
be as live to-day as when Hawtrey first 
appeared in it. 

There are dramas that are suffused 
with the atmosphere of sweetness and 
light; that mellow the feelings. Not one 
of J. M. Barrie’s charming comedies—and 
we bar Peter Pan, which stands the classic 
test of high imagination, however much 
it may fail in construction—there is not 
one of his comedies that would not bear 
playing at any time—The Little Minister 
and Quality Street better than The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story, which shows more 
immaturity of technique than old-fash- 
ioned construction. And it is this same 
beneficent spirit which is prompting the 
public to support the Scotch Players in 
Bunty Pulls the Strings. It makes no 
difference what theories may be occupying 
the mind of the progressive dramatist, he 
cannot get away from human _ nature. 
Bunty is a girl whose independence of 
action in a staid community wins its way 
in kindly and humorous fashion. She 
rules the roost, even though Scotch con- 
ventions deny woman the privileges of in- 
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dividuality. The acting is fair, but it is 
the picture that pleases and the quaintness 
that attracts. 

Progress in drama cannot be measured 
by the average entertainment ; it moves, as 
a critic of the Irish Players said, by per- 
cussions. Some believe that special organ- 
izations are alone able to further the real 
theater; that the public, intent on musical 
comedy or farce, is not capable of know- 
ing a good thing when they see it. but 
such a theory is not safe to adhere to. 
Had the New Theater considered the pub- 
lic more, there would have been better 
support of the movement. Mary Austin 
has written that one of the prime reasons 
why the enterprise under Winthrop Ames 
failed was because it did not stand to lose 
for the cause of art, but measured its pol- 
icy by the box-office sheet. 

3ut it is about as dangerous to want art 

without knowing what art one wants, as it 
is to apply classical dictates of criticism to 
plays that are warm and crude, yet vital 
expressions of the moment. Strife is not 
a great play, yet it is terribly in earnest 
with the philosophy of the moment. Mr. 
-atterson’s Rebellion will never live be- 
yond a season, yet no one dare discount 
the intensity of its thesis. At the news- 
paper-moment our observation is sordid, 
and that is a danger to be avoided, even 
though we are in duty bound as citizens 
not to avoid the problems. Kindling is a 
play that is poignant in its meaning. It 
asks the question: Have the poor a moral 
right to bring children into the world 
under sanitary conditions that will only 
drag them into the flames of disease zn] 
poverty? Here is not the pleasure, but 
the purpose of theatergoing. It took sev- 
eral years of newspaper exploitation he- 
fore the corporation reached the stage in 
The Lion and the Mouse. And now the 
tenement problem has come. 

Our newspaper dramatists may not he 
writing plays that will last, but they are 
at least dealing with what is close at hand, 
with what is imminent. They may not 
know how to write dramas, but they have 
a sense of life and they are aware of the 
fact that drama deals with action rather 
than with preachment. The newspaper 
has made them interested and they turn 
to the stage for expression of that inter- 
est. And let us here remark that the hope- 


ful sign about Edward Sheldon was that 
after leaving Harvard, he turned his o})- 
servation toward Salvation Nell rather 
than toward Queen This or King That. 
He had learned some of the tricks of 
technique in class; he was now intent on 
applying what he knew to conditions close 
at hand. And he took what was nove! 
rather than what had been used before. 
In that respect his originality lends more 
hope to the American drama than that of 
Eugene Walter. 

Of course, in a season, there comes to 
us that which is purely exoteric, but which 
is none the less significant. What the 
stage does is to reflect the condition of the 
time, the product of the time—irrespective 
of nationality—and the movements of the 
time. Some countries are more advanced 
than we are. There is more of a literary 
flavor among certain English playwrights 
than among ours. But our stage has to 
reflect the drama of the world rather than 
of the locality. When the Drama Player: 
of Chicago were in New York, they re- 
vived Moliére’s The Learned Ladies, de- 
lightfully translated by Dr. Curtis Hidder 
Page. It simply proved that life does not 
change with the cut of a coat. They pre- 
sented Ibsen’s The Lady from the Sea 
badly done and misinterpreted. It indi- 
cated that the art of acting is dependent 
on understanding of life and not on rules. 
From whatever direction the theater comes 
to us we are never able to relinquish the 
fundamental requirements of the theater. 
which are as stringent as the rules govern- 
ing classical and romantic criticism. 

The Irish Players demonstrate the dan- 
gers which follow a too close considera- 
tion of the conditions of locality. After 
seeing a number of their plays we are 
forced to confess that the movement 
which they represent is a terribly narrow 
one, with a desire that stretches into the 
past as far as the minutest superstition, 
and that ends with the present which is 
at their very door. But as far as the world 
is concerned, the Irish care very little 
about others, and their thought does not 
bother itself about anything more than the 
salvation of Ireland. Yet, withal, their 
plays are filled with the breath of human- 
ity, pitched no doubt in too dire a key, but 
full of humor and human zest. Especially 
Synge and Lady Gregory sensed the Ire- 
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land of the present, even though the Irish 
of New York thought it better to throw 
potatoes at the actors than countenance 
what they thought was an insult to Irish 
manhood and womanhood in The Playboy 
of the Western World. 

Yet at the present moment it would be 
absurd to apply the strict principles of a 
collegiate standard to plays which are serv- 
ing to prove themselves rather than estab- 
lish themselves. The Irish Players are 
people with a mission—and their prime 
movers have striven to show that out of 
Ireland there may come an expression of 
their own. I came across a significant 
warning of Yeats’ to the effect that the 
dramatist of Ireland should study the best 
models for construction, but make his own 
dialog. And though they are narrow in 
their outlook, and sometimes too obscurely 
poetic in their expression, these Irish play- 
wrights are earnest, and they are exercis- 
ing their native imagination. That is what 
the over-hasty Irishman of America for- 
got when he rioted and set free the stifling 
fumes of asafetida. 

Those who scorn the drama do so out 
of their ignorance; those who see no good 
in a season are not in closest touch with 
the season; those who would improve the 
drama do not understand that endowment 
will in no way hammer ideas into the 
heads of our playwrights. The Irish Play- 
ers have to go through their present phase 
before they advance to the next step of 
progress; and if they do not take that next 
step they will die, they will have failed of 
their purpose to bite deep into the life of 
Ireland. The American dramatist has to 
pass through his newspaper phase before 





he can take his next step, and what that 
step will be will very largely depend upon 
how soon he escapes the newspaper man- 
ner of viewing life. The New Theater 
had to fail once in order to profit by ex- 
perience. It is all a matter of experiment 
with changing condition. The dramatist 
has always before him the question: How 
best may I treat the problem at hand? I 
may learn from the Greek, from the Eliza- 
bethan, from the fashions of all ages, but 
when that is done, I shall have to pass my 
material through the fires of the life I 
know; I shall have to submit my product 
to an audience that has no class under- 
standing, but that possesses as much hu- 
manity as any Greek crowd that clung to 
the hillside under the open sky. 

I believe that this matter of romantic 
and classic criticism is totally the concern 
of the collegiate body. That is why the 
undergraduate is not allowed to study any- 
thing but the classical drama; he is brought 
into contact with what might be consid- 
ered as the unchangeable model. Only 
after he has mastered the principles is he 
allowed to study the modern drama, which 
in its current phases is cast in a mold that 
has not yet taken permanent shape. The 
theater is a sensitized plate at the present, 
and the lens is turned toward condition. 
What dramatist is there among us who 
will turn the lens searchingly inward, now 
that Ibsen is no more, and now that 
A Doll's House has become old-fashioned ! 
There is no measure of a season, and we 
are fortunate if we are able to ‘letect the 
growth after a decade. The managers 
win and lose, and the classical standard 
has nothing to say about it. 
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N these days of are very real, very human—it is their 
dazzlement and _ childlike capacity to live and to enjoy that 
stage resplen- gives the touch of fairyland. 

dency, those 
who still believe. 
or who, perhaps. 
have more lately 
come to believe. 
in the destiny of 
the theater as a 
large factor in 
life, are more than pleased to take of the 
simple but invigorating refreshment of a 
play like Pomander Walk. Fragrant in 
atmosphere, simple in setting, and yet 
almost Thackerayan in its subtlety of 
character portrayal—Pomander Il’alk has 
a charm that will grow with time, even 
as the charm of Cranford has grown in 
the days since it was written. 

“Pomander W is it? Out 
Chiswick way—halfway to fairyland 
But the more delightful for being jus: 
“halfway.” For the people in the Walk 











Mr. Brooke Haskins 





ive little cottages flower-grown; the 
From Pomander Walk river flowing gently by; the Admiral, Boo 
((Published by John Lane) old soul, with faithful Jim, in No. 1; the 
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Widow Poskett in No. 2; the brouke- 
Haskins—with their flourishing and rap- 
idly increasing family—irresistible Brooke, 
whom Dickens might have created with 
no shame, likable for all his pomposity 
and pretense—these in No. 3; the pleasant 
spinsters, Misses Pennymint, with their 
lodger, the crippled violinist, in No. 4; 
and in No. 5, the newcomers, Madame 
Lachenais and her pretty daughter, Mar- 
jolaine. These, with the old minister, the 
district visitor, Caroline Thring; Lord 
Otford and Lord Otford’s son, and the 
not-to-be-forgotten 
the quaint and delicious folk who enliven 





Eyesore—these are 
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Pomander Walk, whv bring to it laughter 
and tears and high romance, with a touch 
of mystery to add to an extra thread of 
interest. 

Louis N. Parker, the English dramatist, 
who wrote Pomander Walk and Disraeli, 
is a man of fifty-nine, a musician of ac- 
complishment, the translator and arranger 
for stage purposes, of L’Aiglon, Cyrano 
de Bergerac and Chantecler, and the 
author of Rosemary and The Cardinal, 
plays made successful by John Drew and 
E. S. Willard. 

Mr. Parker comes into his own, how- 
ever, with Pomander IWValk, which makes 


Raising the Flag 


From Pomander Walk 
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as delightful a novel as play, a fact at- women give to the characters of the little 
tested to by the very encouraging recep- comedy shows them each and every one 
tion of it as a holiday book gotten up in a master in the art of character creation. 
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Mr. Brooke-Haskins Again 


festive garb, with pen-and-ink sketches 
that present the various characters and 
scenes with a flavor that is appropriately 





individual Miss Dorothy Parker 
The company that has been presenting 
Pomander Walk is English, and Mr. Par- The beauty of Pomander Walk lies in 


ker’s own daughter, Miss Dorothy Parker, its naturalness, its spontaneity of humor, 
as Marjolaine, has been one of the great its happy atmosphere. One leaves it feel- 
attractions, although this is the first play ing indeed that life is more worth living, 
that she has ever appeared in. The inter- since into life so secluded and so simple, 
pretation which this group of men and Romance can step in such attractive guise. 

















In the World of Letters 


New Publications 

The John Lane Company announce the 
following novels for spring publication: 
Zuleika Dobson, by Max Beerbohm; 
Wings of Desire, by M. P. Willcocks ; 
Manalive, by Gilbert K. Chesterton; The 
Unknown Woman, by Anne Warwick; 
The Chimera, by George Vane; Wayward 
Feet, by A. R. Goring-Thomas; Guarded 
Mounts, by John Oxenham; The Joyous 
Adventures of Aristide Pujol, by W. J. 
Locke, and The Dewpond, by Charles 
Marriott. This is a strong list, Mr. 
Locke’s story recalling The Beloved Vaga- 
bond, Mr. Chesterton’s book being again 
a clever extravaganza of the kind he alone 
can write, and Zuleika Brown showing 
Mr. Beerbohm at his irresistible best. The 
same house will bring out Recollections 
of Guy de Maupassant, by his valet, 
Francois; The Anarchists, by Ernest A. 
Vizetelly; The Magic of Portugal, by A. 
I. G. Bell; Recollections of Whistler, by 
Thomas Way; Heralds of the Dawn, a 
drama by William Watson; and Th 
Lonely Dancer and Other Poems, by 
Richard Le Gallienne. 


Little, Brown & Co. will publish shortly 
The Bandbox, a story of adventure, by 
Louis Joseph Vance. They will also bring 
out The Mountain Girl, by Payne Er- 
skine; The Big Fist, a story by H. B. 
Marriott’ Watson; My Demon 


Motor 
Boat, a genuine bit of humor by George 


Fitch, of Good Old Siwash fame; In 
Desert and Wilderness, a tale of wild and 
savage Africa, by Henryk Sienkiewicz; 
Sanna of the Island Town, by Mary E. 
Waller, a sequel to Sanna, and The Under 
Trail, by Anna Alice Chapin, a tale of 
action, laid in Virginia’s mountains. These 
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Author of Tarantella 
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last two books will not appear until April 
and May. 


Lhe Colonial Homes of Philadelphia 
and Its Neighborhood, by Harold D. Eber 
lein and Horace M. Lippincott, which the 





Dr. Frank Crane 


Author of Human Conjessions 


J. B. Lippincott Company, of Vhiladel- 
phia, expect to publish in a limited edition, 
supplies a need long felt by those inter- 
ested in the early life of the country. 

Philadelphia, the first capital of the 
American nation, is rich in historical tra- 
dition, and a wealth of history not merely 
local, but national, is embodied in the an- 
cient seats of the Philadelphia neighbor- 
hood. Incidents profoundly affecting the 
destiny of the country have taken place 
within or nearby the houses described in 
this volume. Previous descriptions of its 
houses and families have been fragment- 
ary in character. Much of the informa- 
tion remains in the private papers, letters 
and traditions possessed by the old fami- 
lies, and therefore inaccessible to the pub- 
lic. The authors of the new work have 
had full access to these records, which 
include much matter of rare and perma- 
nent historical interest. 


(he volume will be in de luxe form, 
uniform in size and price with Manors of 
Virginia in Colonial Times, by Mrs. Sale, 
which was sold out on publication, and 
copies of which are now at a premium. 


A New American Play 


The Boss, a virile new American play 
by Kdward Sheldon, is one of the most 
remarkable plays of this era of stage pro- 
ductions. Edward Sheldon has already 
shown his mastery in drawing character 
in his two previous plays, Salvation Nell, 
which Mrs. Fiske played so successfully, 
and The Nigger, which was the greatest 
dramatic triumph of the New Theater in 
New York. The Boss is described as not 
one whit less powerful as a play than its 
predecessors. The author has taken a 
typical “boss,” a man who has grown rich 
as a contractor, and who at the same time 
has become a power among men in his 
community, and has drawn a character 





Meredith Nicholson 
\uthor of A Hoosier Chronick 


which for startling fidelity to life has 
rarely been equaled. This man, Michael 
Regan, is portrayed by Holbrook Blinn, 
one of the cleverest actors on the Ameri- 
can stage to-day. His work in Pillars of 
Society, Hannele and other plays with 
Mrs. Fiske, added greatly to his fame, 
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but his characterization of “Regan” places 
him at the head of American actors who 
essay réles of this description. Regan not 
only fights his rival, James Griswold, in a 
business way, but he has the audacity to 
propose to Griswold’s daughter, and she 
accepts him in the hope of mitigating 
Regan’s antagonism to her father’s firm. 
Regan, however, will not permit his mari- 
tal ties to interfere with his ambition, and 
he is on the point of crushing Griswold 
when his own business is seriously 
jeopardized by a strike led by Donald 
Griswold, his wife’s brother. This con- 
dition of things creates discord between 
Regan and his wife, and there are many 
unhappy moments for the husband and 
wife until the woman learns that beneath 
her husband’s seemingly brutal exterior 
there is a heart and the nobleness of a 
real man. The Boss recently appeared in 
book form, and it makes as striking a 
novel as it is a play. 


McCutcheon as Dramatist 

George Barr McCutcheon has recently 
completed his first play, The Flyers, which 
was produced for the first time in Boston 
on January 15th. Of course, several ot 
his novels have been dramatized, but this 
is the first play from his own hands. As 
a furnisher of material for playwrights. 
Mr. McCutcheon has been a distinct suc- 
cess. Even to-day, more than ten years 
after the publication of Graustark, there 
are three companies touring the country 
with a dramatized version of the story. 
Brewster's Millions, which was first pro- 
duced in New York six or seven years 
ago and immediately became an enormous 
success, is still appearing on the smaller 
theater circuits, and so is Beverly of 
Graustark, which has been a play for 
three years. In addition, ]Vhat's-His- 
Vame, a theatrical story, which first saw 
the light as a book only a year ago, is to 
be produced in New York this spring as 
a drama. 

But, in spite of his success in producing 
amusement for the theater-going public, 
Mr. McCutcheon says that he is going to 
write novels—mostly—in the future 
There is more money in them he says. 


The Death of Percival Polland 


Mr. Percival Pollard died at 


Johns 
[lopkins Hospital. Baltimore, 


December 
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17, git, after a short illness, following an 
operation for abscess of the brain. He 
did not live to see his new book, Vagabond 
Journeys, which was first published the 
day of his funeral, December 19, 1911. 


Richard Pryce 

Richard Pryce is probably a new name 
to American fiction readers. Although 
this English novelist has already pub- 
lished more than a dozen books in Eng- 
land, only one of them has been published 
on this side of the water. Mr. Pryce was 
horn at Boulogne, France, in May, 1864, 
of English parents, his father being a colo- 
nel in the English army, and his mother 
the daughter of General Christopher 
Ifamilton. His uncle was the Rev. Rich- 
ard Pryce, a witty divine of the old school, 
of whom it is related that he once accepted 
a challenge to preach extempore, on any 





G. A. Birmingham 


The Irish ** Mark Twain.” 
Gold, The Search Party 


Author of Spanish 


text that should be handed to him in the 
pulpit, and that when he found only a 
blank piece of paper, immediately deliv- 
ered an eloquent sermon on I Kings xviii, 
43: “And he went up and looked, and 
said, “There is nothing.” 

Young Pryce spent much of his child- 
hood abroad after the death of his father, 
but returned to England to be educated 
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at Leamington College. The routine of 
the public school had small attraction for 
him, compared to the more absorbing 
study which already had put forth rival 








William De Morgan 


Reproduced by permission from a picture by 
J. Kerr-Lawson 


claims. For he began early to write, and 
found ready acceptance for his tales in 
the popular magazines. In 1884 he pub- 


lished his first book, written at the age of 
nineteen, a touching and graceful story of 
French peasant life. 


Since that time he 
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has devoted himself entirely to his writ- 
ing, and his books have gained constantly 
in strength and literary refinement. He 
does most of his work in London. 

The London Atheneum says of him: 
“Mr. Pryce’s work recalls the style of 
Octave Feuillet by its clearness, concise- 
ness and brilliancy of touch. He is real- 
istic in the true sense, and has steeped 
himself in the subtle charm of London, 
which he reproduces rather than de- 
scribes.” The scene of some of his novels 


is laid in Montgomeryshire, near the 
Welsh border, which was his father’s 
county. As a novelist, Mr. Pryce has a 


remarkable gift of sympathetic intuition 
in the delineation of every varying type 
and grade of feminine character, from the 
elderly gentlewoman to the London 
“slavey,” and also a ready sensibility 
which marks him as a humorist of a high 
order. Besides his novels, he has written 
several successful plays, one of which, 
‘Op o' me Thumb, was played in this coun- 
try by Miss Maude Adams. 


* * *~ 


Dr. Edward Eells, of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, was recently spoken of in THE 
Book News Montruty as a Universalist 
clergyman. He wishes this statement cor- 
rected, as he is in reality a Presbyterian 
clergyman, a member of the Boston 
Presbytery. 


Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, an- 
nounce an illustrated booklet devoted to 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, the man and his 
books, which will be mailed postpaid to 
any reader who wishes it. 











Mantell as Interpreter of Shakespeare 
Holding the Tradition of the Classic Drama 


FTER a long and 
arduous _fight, 
Robert Bruce 
Mantell stands 
preeminently as 

4 the _interpreter 

of Shakespeare 

SS | U in America. This 

is not said.in ig- 

norance of the 

position so care- 
fully secured for himself by E. H. Soth- 
ern. But the latter is more a romanticist 
than a tragedian, while Mr. Mantell, in 
physique, in training, as well as in taste, 
is wholly the type of the tragedian. 

It is one thing to be born of a school, 
now gone, so trained in bearing, in voice 
and in mental scope as to seem out of 
place in any canvas smaller than that of 
Shakespeare. From such a school came 
Robert Bruce Mantell. It is another thing 
to have:a memory, and to reproduce by 
recollection and by hearsay that tradi- 
tional excellence which has marked the 
work of our actors in the past. The sensi- 
tive value of Mr. Sothern’s Hamlet, for 
example, is altogether destroyed by such 
self-consciousness. Weighed in the bal- 
ance of fitness merely, Mr. Mantell stands 
in America the recognized interpreter of 
Shakespeare according to the old order. 

During the lifetime of Richard Mans- 
field no actor on the American stage ex- 
hibited more originality of thought or of 
execution. But, except in his masterly 
study of Richard IIIJ—a_ psychological 
study of impressive richness—and except 
in his pageantry of Henry V, Mansfield 
did very little else to secure for himself 
the title of a Shakespearean actor. His 
Shylock was largely brutal and grotesque. 
So he did not conflict with the increasing 
excellence and influence of Mr. Mantell, 
slowiy but surely recognized in New York 
City. There was nothing to conflict be- 
tween these two, since their personalities 
were so totally different. 

3ut on the death of Mansfield, when 
the spring season arrived, and with it no 
new production of the magnitude or of the 
importance of Peer Gynt or The Misan- 








thrope, Mr. Mantell’s manager bethought 
him to make a wise move. He brought 
Mr. Mantell to the New Amsterdam The- 
ater for a run. That was the establish- 
ment of his position at last. For, not only 
did he justify the financial risk, but in 
addition to a new production of King 
John (1909), he presented a repertory of 
varied character, including the roles of 
Othello, Iago, Hamlet, Richard III, King 
Lear, Macbeth, Brutus and Shylock. 














Mantell as King Lear 


This was a conquest for him who hereto- 
fore had been termed a “third-rate” star 
of the road. 

There is a way of winning such an 
average acceptance on the road that it be- 
comes a hindrance when one finally wishes 
to enter a big city, ruled by theatrical 
prejudices. Walker Whiteside, though 
starring acceptably from coast to coast for 
many years, was never able to win a met- 
ropolitan hearing until he forced his way 


into New York with Zangwill’s The 
Melting Pot. And he has not been seen 
there since. But Mr. Mantell, though 


meeting with vast obstacles, the greatest 
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being the theatrical trust as organized pre- 
vious to 1904, persisted at the head of his 
own company until he was heard at last. 

And he probably could not have per- 
sisted so continuously during the past five 
years without the confidence of his man- 
ager behind him. We learn that Mr. Man- 
tell, on his appearance at the Princess 
Theater in New York, when he was sup- 
posed to be down and out after years on 
the road, could not even afford the luxury 
of a scene rehearsal. The consequences 








Mantell as Macbeth 


were almost disastrous. Sheer pluck and 
indomitable energy alone kept him from 
meeting with failure on the opening night. 
And we are further assured that on this 
occasion, enemies of his did all in their 
power to destroy the production and to 
ruin his chances. 

When one is on the road, it is necessary 
to apply a broader brush to interpretation 
than when acting before communities pos- 
sessing more general culture. Subjected 
to one-night stands, and carrying heavy 
scenery, the natural consequence also 
follows that an actor cannot be as pains- 
taking in the arrangement of his scene or 
in the evolving of his detail. He has nei- 
ther the means nor the time to do so 
Often scenes are taken directly from the 
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stage to the freight car, according to 
schedule. Therefore, work on the road 
tends to develop a certain mechanical 
boldness, which is exercised to the detri- 
ment of the spirit beneath. Since 1904, 
Mr. Mantell has been on the highway to- 
ward success. But before then he was 
forced into just those habits which dull 
the senses and encourage a jarring care- 
lessness. Even at his best, Mr. Mantell 
sometimes destroys illusion by literalness. 

In his Shakespearean productions, he 
has resorted to texts ranging from Cib- 
ber’s Richard III to Winter’s King Lear, 
originally arranged for Booth. He has 
moulded his acting in the best tradition. 
3ut though his reading is excellent, and 
though his presence is full of dignity and 
picturesqueness, Mr. Mantell does not 
strike one as being an actor of artistic 
sensitiveness or creative originality. If he 
were, he would not resort to those evident 
side plays which, once the catch necessity 
of the road, have now become a bad habit 
with him. There is much thought spent 
on his interpretations, but his genius is 
more marked by physical robustness (he 
usually presents a magnificent picture )— 
by tragic pose, by the heroic, as in Mac- 
beth or in Brutus, than by spiritual de- 
lineation. His King Lear lacks all the 
nobility of a wrecked mind, and is much 
more a mixture of distraught white locks 
and straw. But his Richelieu is every 
inch a cardinal, and his King John every 
bit the usurper. 

Mr. Mantel! was born in 1854, a Scotch- 
man, as his name implies. Coming to 
America in 1878, he was associated with 
Modjeska and Fanny Davenport. His 
first success was in Fedora, and thereafter 
his name was identified with such plays as 
Monbars (1888), The Corsican Brothers 
(1890), and The Marble Heart (1891). 
But now ,these are forgotten in his gen- 
eral acceptance as one of the foremost in- 
terpreters of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Winter’s pet theory is that Shakes- 
peare does not spell ruin. And leaving 
alone the traditional illustration that Booth 
rebuilt his fortune three times in Shakes- 
peare, having lost it thrice in Shakespeare. 
Mr. Mantell’s position to-day very well il- 
lustrates the truth of this statement. He 
has made money for himself and for his 
manager. And his mountings are satis- 
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factory, even though they lack the splen- 
dor characterizing Irving and Mansfield. 
His productions are all adequate; they 
give you the essence of Shakespeare, and 
in the figure of Mr. Mantell himself the 
classic nobility of Shakespearean roles. 
His voice is sonorous and rich; his blank 
verse carefully delivered, and deep though 
not vibrant in color. It is his persistence 
in upholding the classic drama that is dis- 


tinctive. In fact, for his service to an 
age when Shakespeare is approached 


doubtfully, Mr. Mantell in every way de- 
serves his eminent position. The younger 
generation owes a debt of gratitude to him 
and to the Marlowe-Sothern combination. 

In justification of the comparison of 
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Mantell with Sothern, I would modify the 
previous statement in so far as to say that 
on the whole the Marlowe-Sothern per- 
formances are more thorough and more 
pictorial, and they benefit by the presence 
of Miss Marlowe. But Mr. Sothern is a 
comedian of the light style, or else he is a 
romanticist, not quite as braggadoccio as 
Otis Skinner, but equally as picturesque. 
Mr. Sothern in blank verse is monotonous, 
and that cannot be said of Mr. Mantell. 
Mr. Sothern has not the tragic bearing, 
but Mr. Mantell is built for the cloak which 
has descended upon him. He is the one 
and only actor in America to-day who is 
upholding the old tradition. 
Montrose J. Moses. 


Our Books 


By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


EAR to the soul in moods most sad, 
Comrades gay when the world is glad, 
The firmest friends that ever we had— 


Our books! 


Some of them dressed in garments gay, 

Some in robes all dingy and gray, 

Covering hearts that never betray— 
Our books. 


Pages telling of actions true, 

Deeds that thrill the brain thru and thru, 

Showing the gleam the great pursue— 
Our books! 


Into the land of far-away, 

Where, all enchanted, fancies play, 

They lead the thoughts and bid them stay— 
Our books! 


Cling to these friends, in moods most sad, 
The best companions ever we had, 
Cherish these comrades, gay and glad— 


Our books! 








Birmingham’s Comedies* 

UT of the West 
of Ireland 
comes a new 
humorist. In 
England _ his 

are al- 

ready known; in 

America thev 

are just about to 

win apprecia- 
tion. Three of 
them are now on the maarket—of which 

The Search Party and Spanish Gold are 

undoubtedly the wittier. 

Lalage’s Lover is a sprightly comedy of 
young and earnest girlhood, in which the 
irresistible Lalage subdues the sterner sex 
to her whim from childhood up; shows a 
remarkable gift for mischievous satire in 
her earliest years, and goes in for high 
reform and new womanhood with the 
same energy that characterized her efforts 
to torment and render ridiculous her long 
line of governesses. 

In The Search Party, the Irish Con- 
stabulary comes in for a brilliant satiriza- 
tion. To achieve this Mr. Birmingham 
indulges in a series of the most ludicrous 
situations imaginable, in which exaggera- 
tion knows no bounds, and the author’s 
fun-making qualities are exemplified in 
one after another of ridiculous and laugh- 
able episodes, to each one of which his 
personal enjoyment seems to give a touch 
of innate drollery. 


boc ks 








*TALAGE’S LOVERS. 
Tue SearcH Party. 
SpantsH Gortp. By George A 


) Birmingham. 
George H. Doran Company. 


Spanish Gold introduces the most dis- 
tinctive of the Birmingham character cre- 
ations—J. J. Meldon, Reverend, if you 
please, but as jolly and fun-making a gen- 
tleman as you can meet with in any fiction. 
Nothing is too outlandish for Meldon to 
undertake; nothing too strenuous for his 
abundant energy, nothing too difficult for 
his indomitable will. Treasure-hunting 
Meldon will go, and the poor Major must 
go with him—nor is any situation in which 
they find themselves so precarious but that 
Meldon’s ready wit and just as ready 
tongue can extricate them neatly and with 
dispatch. Meldon can talk a chief secre- 
tary deaf and dumb; he can persuade any- 
body to do anything, and he can explain 
away every conceivable doubt in the minds 
of whatever victims come his way. And 
vet he is such a likeable chap, so tender- 
hearted and so quaintly witty that even 
his bitterest enemies must forgive him 
much. Meldon will remain with us. We 
look forward to his reappearance in many 
Birmingham stories. 


Pollyooly* 

This is the most entertaining story 
Jepson has done since Lady Noggs and 
The Admirable Tinker. Pollyooly, left 
alone in the world of London at the age 
of twelve, with the care of the Lump, a 
small brother, undertakes to earn her liv- 
ing and succeeds. All is gold that comes 
to Pollyooly, with her angel face, her 
quaint ways and her small brother accom- 
paniment. In the Temple she has strenu- 
ous times as housekeeper to an honorable 


Mr. 


PottyooLy. By 
Company. 


Edgar Jepson. Bobbs-Mer 
rill 
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—an impecunious honorable—while she 
plays an important part in a love affair in 
high life, and in the kidnapping of an 
heiress. 

Of course Pollyooly is much superior to 
the average English slum child; there is 
a hint that she belongs to a much different 
sphere of society. But, after all, she is 
Pollyooly, quaint, keen-witted, charming, 
and we leave her with her way in life 
fixed toward a high goal. 

Mr. Jepson can write of children in a 
most delightful way. His girls and boys 
both are bright, beautiful and debonair. 


Christopher* 


From the time Christopher is a small 
boy until he has reached manhood and has 
lived his love-tragedy through, his is a 
vital individuality and a separate and dis- 
tinct personality. Christopher is a genius, 
though no one found it out for many 
years; his paternal grandmother suspected 
it, but it took experience to develop it. So 
it is that Christopher goes on aimlessly 
from year to year—in Boulogne, in Lon- 
don, in the country and back again in 
Boulogne—a vivid little boy, an arrogant 
youth, a passionate lover, a determined 
man. Fortune linked Christopher 
strangely with a girl whose mother had 
been an indiscretion in the young days of 
Christopher’s step-father; Christopher 
meant to have the girl, his dream-girl, but 
she herself shattered the dream. And so, 
love failing, Christopher takes up his pen, 
and life opens anew along a path at whose 
turning success shines sure. 

Mr. Pryce writes with the sure touch 
of the artist. He vivifies commonplaces, 
he moulds men and women to life. He 
offers nothing sensational, or even stimu- 
lating—he gives you problems in life and 
in character to study out, and offers you 
his experienced guidance for that purpose. 


Peter Ruff and the Double Fourt 

Peter’s adventures rival those of Sher- 
lock Holmes. For once Mr. Oppenheim 
ceases to be stereotyped. There is really 
a new kind of invention in this tale of 
Peter’s exploits. As a matter of fact, it 

*CuRISTOPHER. By Richard 
ton Mifflin Company. 

+Perer RuFF AND THE DousLé Four. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Little, Brown & Co. 


Pryce. Hough- 


is a number of tales in one, insomuch as 
Peter lives through a long variety of ex- 
periences, each one of which involves, with 
a few exceptions, a different set of per- 
sons, and has its own particular back- 
ground. The Double Four, of course, 
plays an important part, though just what 
the Double Four is we are not going to 
explain, since it would not be fair to an- 
ticipate Peter in solving his mysteries. 


Five Thousand an Hour* 


We have met the young man who had 
to spend a million in a year; now we meet 
the even more interesting hero who vows 
to make a million in just forty days, and 
he does it, though how he does it we will 
leave you to find out. It’s all for a girl, 
of course, a million-dollar heiress, who 
will lose her million if she marries this 
same audacious young man. So he plans 
to remove that inconvenient obstacle by 
having another million handy. It gets 
pretty exciting, but then making a million 
in forty days could scarcely be otherwise. 
The hero has to be on the job—so does 
the reader. Both sigh with relief when 
the end comes. For, naturally, there are 
enemies to combat, defeats to face, diffi- 
culties to overcome before there can be 
success and triumph. 

But he gets the million. and he gets the 


girl. 


A Touch of Fantasy* 

Here is a story full of surprise. There 
is nothing especially distinctive about the 
beginning. Characters are presented one 
by one, and all are more or less common- 
place, certainly none are people one would 
choose to live with, or even choose for 
one’s friends. Little by little the plot is 
worked out, and first there is the poor lit- 
tle heroine—no heroine at all, we think. 
There is nothing heroic about her; she is 
common, we decide, which is what she 
calls herself, of the demi-monde type—the 
type we shun. And then suddenly, wher 
we least expect it, we see that there is 
something in her after all to admire and 
love. Then all the characters seem to 
take on a new tone. 

*FiveE THOUSAND AN Howr 


dolph Chester. 
7A TovucH oF 


By George Ran- 
Bobbs- Merrill Company. 


Fantasy. By A. H. Adams 


John Lane Company. 
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The author is at his best in the develop- 
ment of the hero and heroine, which is 
done simply and slowly, but convincingly. 


Young Beck* 


The remark so often made by the Lady 
Gertrude Stanton to her brother, “Charlie, 
you are a fool,” seems as true as it is rude 
when that young man of sterling qualities 
and probably average intelligence, is looked 
at in contrast with his most intimate 
friend, Young Beck, of the exploits of 
whose parents the creator of Paul Beck, 
Judge McDonnell Bodkin, has heretofore 
written so entertainingly. For young 
Paul, though not a professional detective, 
is gifted by inheritance with a phenomenal 
ability to size up a situation and follow 
infinitesimal clues. It is a story of Eng- 
lish high life, and the detached adventures 
of the keen investigator are connected by 
the thread of his love-affair with the beau- 
tiful sister of the Charles Kirwood who 
tells the stories. The crimes whose mys- 
tery young Beck helps to solve are all con- 
nected with the fortunes of the Kirwood 
family, which certainly undergoes more 
than its share of hair-breadth escapes for 
the better display of the genius of this 
gifted youth. In each tale the suspense is 
so well kept that the reader is almost as 
completely misled as to the real criminal 
as is the unsuspecting and _ trustful 
Charlie. 


Adrian Savaget 


Mrs. Mary St. Leger Harrison, whose 
nom de plume, Lucas Malet, is more fa- 
miliar to the public, is a daughter of 
Charles Kingsley, and the author of a 
much-read novel of some years ago, Sir 
Richard Calmady. 

The present novel is a study of com- 
plex human nature in which the author, 
not unlike the great master of character 
delineation, Charles Dickens, introduces 
many characters, skilfully analyzing all. 
Sometimes at great length, as in the case 
of Adrian Savage, the hero, or Joanna 
Smyrthwaite, one of the principal femi- 
nine characters, or in a few words, as 
with some of the minor types; but in each 


*Younc Becx. By McDonnell Bodkin. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 


FtApRIAN Savace. By Lucas Malet. Harper 
& Brothers. 


case the individual stands out in sharp 
relief, clean-cut and true to life. 

The author is at her best in her analyti- 
cal work, and this makes the first half of 
the book stronger than the last, which at 
the close is weak, as if Mrs. Harrison had 
tired of her work and hurried it to its 
end. 

From an artistic standpoint the novel 
as a whole lacks finish and completeness. 
When a murder is committed by one of 
the chief actors in a story, and is closely 
connected with the main theme, one nat- 
urally expects that before the close the 
author wiil clear up matters and bring 
about a crisis. ‘Murder will out” is an 
old but a true adage. If the murder in 
this case is discovered it will change the 
whole course of the novel, for the mur- 
derer kills the brother of his fiancée. But 
this part of the story is left unfinished, 
though one of the important issues has 
been the reappearance of this brother, a 
worthless profligate, who was supposed by 
many to have died. 

There is no fault to find with the book 
as a piece of writing to interest readers, 
for, if nothing else, one would wish to 
see whether the splendid figure of Adrian 
Savage was maintained in all its fineness 
and strength to the end, and there is no 
question that Mrs. Harrison has presented 
here a finished portrait. 


The Unofficial Honeymoon* 


There are times when it seems as if the 
rare gift of imagination were misused and 
perverted more in story-telling than in 
any other use to which it is put. If it is 
necessary to imagine such problems as are 
the subject of Miss Wyllarde’s recent 
novel, she has discussed them with re- 
markable skill and in a way to give the 
least possible offense. 

A man and woman, passengers on a 
vessel sailing from Australia to Vancou- 
ver, are swept overboard in a gale and 
cast up half dead on an uninhabited 
island north of Australia, where for six 
months they live as best they can on the 
fruits and other products they find grow- 
ing wild in the place. It is a most con- 
venient little island to be wrecked on, for 

(Continued on page 540) 


*Tue Unorricra, Hontymoon. By Dolf 
Wyllarde. John Lane Company. 
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Shakespeare on the Stage* 


ILLIAM WI)- 
TER, the vet- 
eran author, has 
become a most 
assiduous _liter- 
ary worker. 
The fact that 
he is superin- 
tending the 
issuance of a 
uniform edition 

of his books does not preclude the inclu- 
sion of newer studies which he has 
actively prepared since leaving his post as 
dramatic critic of the New York 

“Tribune.” There is no abatement of his 
power and no diminution to the bulk of 
his labor. It must, however, be taken into 
account that Mr. Winter, writer on stage 
matters since 1854, has an inexhaustible 
supply of comment to cull from on 
theater topics which have passed directly 
under his observation for review. There 
is no man in America to-day so equipped 
as he with rich memory of personal ac- 

quaintance, and he has always possessed 
the same sedate ideals which find expres- 
sion in language correct in judgment, if 
not marked with brilliant or sharp origi- 
nality. 

Mr. Winter has been a theatergoer over 
half a century, and he has had opportu- 
nity to see many actors in the same rédle. 
He has read widely and deeply, not con- 
fining himself alone to stage literature. 
He is therefore a man with literary sense, 
and he has a style as full of dignity as 
that of Hazlitt or of Coleridge, without 
either’s breadth of culture or classical 





form. 
*SHAKESPEARE ON THE Stace. By William 
Winter. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


When he wrote the Life of Mansfield, 
the first volume comprised the new work 
actually done by Mr. Winter on the book : 
the second volume consisted of the best 
of his newspaper comments on the actor. 
softened by his riper and maturer man- 
ner. Mr. Winter had excellent opportu- 
nities, while on the “Tribune,” to express 
himself fully on any play he desired. He 
was in a position not only to follow an 
actor as he deepened in his conception. 
but to comment on those subtle changes 
as realized during various performances. 
His regard for Mr. Mantell ripened in 
that fashion. 

Yet his books are more than compila- 
tions; they have distinct flavor and dis- 
tinct value as contributions. Representing 
scholarship, they might open themselves to 
the criticism of heterogeneous wedging of 
fact amidst personal opinion. Judged as 
pure literature, they might be regarded 
as too closely attached to the things criti- 
cized to be either purely creative or 
purely imaginative. In content, they are 
rather matter-of-factly arranged, though 
nonetheless suggestive and useful. For 
their complete usefulness, however, it 
were unfortunate that the publishers did 
not insist on thorough indexes. 

We can well imagine the assistance 
Mr. Winter must have had from his son, 
Jefferson Winter, upon whose shoulders 
fell a large part of the drudgery of re- 
search in the preparation of such a work 
as Shakespeare on the Stage. It is no 
easy task, that of date verification or of 
program hunting, for if a piece of inves- 
tigation is to be done at all, some sem- 
blance of exhaustiveness has to be main- 
tained. While well-nigh impossible to cal- 
culate, for example, how many actors or 
actresses have played Hamlet, an approxi- 
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mate number must be reckoned by the 
records, and none of the important per- 
formances should be overlooked. 

A brief contents-index introduces the 
book. A cursory examination of this 
indicates where Mr. Winter’s favor lies 
in the matter of the seven plays he here 
considers, other plays to follow in later 
volumes. Hamlet is his fullest considera- 
tion, as it is in every commentator’s work ; 
one remembers Dr. Furness’ two ample 
tomes in the Variorum Shakespeare. 
Booth and Henry Irving are his chiefest 
prides, while the other actors, though not 
so fully treated, are as conscientiously 
and as authoritatively measured. 

It is very evident, after having read 
Mr. Winter's fully explanatory preface, 
that he is a believer in the ability of Eng- 
lish actors; that he does not hesitate to 
reveal the incompetence of the best for- 
eign players in their attempts to present 
Shakespeare. In this respect he is ex- 
cellently sane. 

A volume of such pretentious richness 
is simply replete with picturesque anec- 
dotes and with vivid variations of char- 
acter drawing. In the main, the scheme 
of grouping the comments under definite 
heads devoted to particular artists is satis- 
factory. But it is where one most wishes 
to turn to a minor detail or idiosyncrasy, 
such as O'Connor's conception of “Shy- 
lock,” where he makes the Jew commit 
suicide after the trial scene, that a full 
index is missed. Quick location of such 
matter would add vividness to the text. 

A consecutive reading of Shakespeare 
on the Stage reveals a characteristic foi- 
ble of human nature; it shows that the 
number was legion of the comedians who 
tried to disport themselves under the 
tragic mask. Winter's experience 
brought this fact close under his observa- 
tion; he noted it, for instance, throughout 
the Jefferson family. And we of the 
present see an excellent example of this 
misplaced earnestness in the work of E. 
H. Sothern, who is much more delightful 
as Chumley or as Dundreary than as 
Hamlet or as Macbeth. 

Mr. Winter has diverse ways of criti- 
cizing the many actors he has seen, but 
there is nevertheless a tendency on his 
part to repeat himself in the analysis of 
character. More than any other critic 
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connected with the theater, he has given 
careful study to the psychology of Shake- 
speare, not in the manner of Frank 
Harris, whose Shakespeare the Man en- 
deavored adequately to extract the life 
from the plays, but as a discerning play- 
goer who has had the inestimable advan- 
tage of talking over the rdles with the 
actors themselves. 

His memory of details is minute, espe- 
cially in the matter of business and of 
Where his admiration is con- 
cerned, he is a writer of grace and cour- 
tesy, but wherever he becomes displeased, 
he descends to a species of sarcasm exem- 
plified in his strictures against Sothern’s 
Shylock and Novelli’s Othello. He is a 
safe critic, not an invigorating one, and 
sometimes he is prone to ignore what he 
does not like. He does not surprise us by 
doing the unexpected. One would doubt 
the authenticity of his statement if he 
failed in his admiration of Irving, Booth. 
Ellen Terry and Ada Rehan. 

No matter how careful, Mr. Winter 
makes omissions. He failed to give 
recognition to Otis Skinner’s Shylock, or 
to take account of the remarkably native 
performance of the Jew by Jacob Adler. 
His scrutiny of the past is what most 
concerns him. And when the actor of the 
future is studying réles made famous as 
tradition, he will have to take Winter’s 
volume in conjunction with the Variorum 
Shakespeare, which no student can do 
without. 

[In this latest addition to Shakespeariana 
we are presented with interesting obser- 
vations. We learn such facts as that 
Booth ended The Merchant of Venice 
with the trial scene. We are shown the 
ridiculous conceptions held by the actors 
as to the dressing of Othello. Mr. Win- 
ter also includes discriminating historical 
data. All the old disputes that once upset 
the theatrical devotees of yesterday are 
again attacked with old-time vigor. Does 
Shakespeare spell ruin? Was Othello a 
negro? How about the insanity of 
Hamlet? Mr. Winter writes upon these 
not very vital matters with excellent au- 
thority. 

As a whole, Shakespeare on the Stage 
is distinctive. We pay tribute to it as 


dress. 


the work of our veteran and richly en- 
We have rever- 


dowed dramatic critic. 
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ence for the past and high respect for 
Mr. Winter, who remembers the past so 
vividly. 

Montrose J. Moses. 


France and the French* 

In its portrayal of the various phases 
of French life, social or moral, political, 
religious or educational, in its revealing of 
the undercurrents that have shaped the 
France of to-day, and are shaking the 
France of to-morrow, and in the pointing 
out of the different sources of these in- 
fluences, Mr. Dawbarn’s book, France and 
the French, shows deep study, minute ob- 
servation. But while he presents this de- 
tailed as well as sympathetic and unbiased 
picture, yet his book lacks that crisp con- 
ciseness and vividness so notable a feature 
in Pierre de Coulevain’s Unknown Isle. 

In his chapter, “A Political Picture,” the 
author notes with marked emphasis the 
over-development of the material side of 
life in France to the neglect of the spirit- 
ual, that altruistic and idealistic side which 
is part of its “glorious patrimony.” 
When speaking of French methods of edu- 
cation he goes further. While giving all 
praise to the many excellencies of the 
French system, he points out that it is too 
“exclusively intellectual,” constructed of 
“gray matter independent of moral fiber,” 
the intellectual side being developed at the 
expense of the ethical. Again Mr. Daw- 
barn dwells upon the growing indepen- 
dence of the French woman, contrasting 
her method of striving to obtain the fran- 
chise with her more strenuous English 
sister. Still other chapters are devoted to 
the “French as Colonists ;” to the passing 
away of the Salon; to the transference 
of the tribune of teaching from the Church 
to the stage, and to the press, which, in 
its reflecting of the national life, like the 
theater, holds “up a mirror to nature.” 

The Revolution has left its bloodthirsty 
spirit stamped indelibly upon the Parisian 
character—a_ restless, passionate  hot- 
headedness and love of change, that is 
offset by the blue-bloused peasant, who 
represents the conservatism of France, the 
passive force that would resist innovations 
and brusque changes of regime. As the 
Revolution is the cradle of modern 





*FRANCE AND THE FreENCH. By Charles Daw- 
barn. The Macmillan Company. 


France, so the old province of the Isle de 
France, with its unsurpassed Gothic ca- 
thedrals and churches, is the cradle of 
French civilization. 

On the separation of Church and State 
the author has succeeded in presenting 
both sides of this vexed question with re- 
markable fairness and keen insight, re- 
vealing an intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject. The separation of Church and State 
is the historic sequel of the Revolution that 
is still in process of fulfillment, its work 
being not yet accomplished. 

So Mr. Dawbarn leaves us with a pic- 
ture of France in the process of evolution 
as the result of revolution, a process seeth- 
ing with currents and counter-currents 
that may or may not engulf her. But, 
though the book is full of interest, it is in 
effect like a collection of disjointed essays, 
lacking the vital force it might have were 
the various phases with which the book 
deals more closely woven together to pro- 
duce a more united whole, thus showing 
whither these tendencies are leading. 


EucENIE M. FRrver. 


Lettres de Jeunesse a Henri 
Vandeputte* 


In February, 1901, Charles Louis 
Philippe wrote to his Belgian friend, 
Henri Vandeputte: “I have some extra- 
ordinary news. ‘Tell nobody, nobody, I 
say, not even Toisoul. Descaves and Gef- 
froy are engineering the affair. There is 
a Goncourt prize of 5000 francs for a 
young author, a prose writer. And they 
are talking of giving it to me. Nothing is 
settled, understand, for the Academy has 
eight other members, who may have can- 
didates of their own, but Huysmans, who 
is a friend of Descaves, has none (it is 
true that he does not know me, and that 
his vote will depend upon the impression 
my books may make on him). On the 
other hand, Mirbeau, of his own accord, 
has asked La Plume for all my books.” 

Phillippe died in 1909, without having 
received the prize of the Goncourt Acad- 
emy—to the lasting disgrace of that body, 
for there is no question that he was quite 
as deserving of the honor (and of the 

*LETTERS DE JEUNESSE A. HENRI VANDEPUTTE 
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moral and financial encouragement that 
goes with the honor) as any author upon 
whom it has been conferred. His heroes 
and heroines are nearly all social outcasts, 
and for this reason his books may not be 
recommended unreservedly to American 
readers; but the unpleasantness of his 
themes is atoned for by the profound, the 
almost divine, compassion that informs his 
writing. “He does not describe his per- 
sonages,’ says Paul Souday, “he folds 
them in his arms; he imprints the kiss of 
life upon their foreheads,’ and_ the 
vitriolic Léon Bloy, who rarely deigns to 
speak a good w ork for anybody, asserted 
recently that Philippe possessed ‘ ‘not tal- 
ent, but a close approach to genius— 
genius in expression’”—and that he was 
“altogether a remarkable man.” 

Philippe’s career was a pathetic one. He 
was born in 1874 into the family of a 
wooden-shoe-maker of the little town of 
Cérilly (province of Bourbonnais) and 
was educated (thanks to scholarships) in 
the lycées of Montlugon and of Moulins, 
where he took the exclusively scientific 
courses that conduct to the Paris Ecole 
Polytechnique. He failed to pass the 
Polytechnique examinations, however, and 
after trying vainly—his physical appear- 
ance was against him—to obtain a situa- 
tion in his district, he became a petty clerk 
at a petty salary in the administration of 
the City of Paris, establishing himself in a 
tiny lodging of the tranquil Ile-Saint-Louis 
His first literary work was some symbolist 
poems, which have fallen into complete 
and probably deserved, oblivion. His next 
work was short stories for the periodical 
press, a portion of which were collected 
into two volumes (long out of print), en- 
titled Quatre Histoires de Pauvre Amour 
and La Bonne Madeliene et la Pauve 
Marie. ‘These were followed by five novels 
of lowly life, La Mére et L’Enfant, Bubu 
de Montparnasse, Le Pére Perdrix, Marie 
Donadieu and Croquignole. From first to 
last, he was poor. He earned next to 
nothing with his pen—he was totally lack- 
ing in “cheek,” wrote slowly and painfully 
and was often ill—but he was saved from 
downright destitution by the city job, 
which, much as desk work galled him, he 
retained as long as he lived. 

Philippe’s letters to Henri Vandeputte, 
which have recently appeared in a volume 


of particularly tasteful make-up, describe 
his manner of living, his methods of work, 
his love-affairs ; disclose his most intimate 
thoughts and emotions, his ambitions and 
his dreams, and give minute details regard- 
ing the inception of his principal novels. 

Philippe was beautifully loyal to his 
humble parents: ‘Your parents,” he wrote 
on the day after Christmas, in 1896, “are 
what you love the most in the world, you 
say, and this proves what a good, spon- 
taneous and gentle creature you are. |, 
too, am very fond of mine. My father is 
a brave homme [brave homme is untrans- 
latable], who has worked at his trade all 
his life, full of courage and enthusiasm. 
His existence is now calm, he has suc- 
ceeded in amassing a tiny competency, 
which permits him to live in our province 
and to work solely to pass the time. Mama 
is a good woman of the people, very sim 
ple, with a delicious heart that w eeps from 
kindness.” 

Note also this description of the last 
moments of a visit to his parents, in Sep 
tember, 1897 


I cannot forget my departure last Wednesday 
afternoon. There was a beautiful dappled au- 
tumn sky, and the air was so soft that I wanted 
to melt into it. Mama and I walked on in ad 
vance oi the carriage I was to take, and I don't 
know whether we talked, but our hearts wer 
moved, we looked hard at each other in order 
to have a vivider memory of our faces we 
were arm in arm, we walked slowly and kept 
looking backward. Suddenly, we saw the car- 
riage, it grew bigger, it approached, it became 
dismal as my departure; then we were obliged to 
kiss quickly and I was obliged to climb into th: 
carriage and go on. We gazed at each other 
the length of the great straight road, mama grew 
smaller, became a speck, now and again she 
turned to see me, then she became confounded 
with the details of the road, and, at a turn, | 
lost her completely. I grabbed hold of the wagon 
to keep from bursting into sobs, and, congested. 
sad and ill, every turn of the wheel hurt me. 


\nvAN F. SANBORN. 


Laughter* 


This remarkable “essay on the meaning 
of the comic” has already passed through 
several editions in Paris, and is rapidly 
appearing in translations into the various 
languages of Europe. This authorized 
English translation bears evidences not 


*LAUGHTER. By Henri Bergson. Translated 
by Cloudesley Brereton and Fred Rothwell. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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only of fidelity to the original, but of the 
Hexibility of native vernacular. 

Bergson is the present “rage” in philo- 
sophical writing. He is a professor in the 
Collége de France and a follower of no 
school of thought but his own. He is an 
idealist of practical motif—a preacher of 
life as the ultimate criticism—apart from 
mechanism or the chemistry of change. 
Life is a becoming, and hence there is no 
duplication, no repetition, no _ blind 
machine-work in the movement of living, 
but a constant creating. 

In the volume before us we find Bergson 
true to this idea of his “Creative Evolu- 
tion.” Laughter is society’s corrective of 
the superficial, the absent-minded, the in- 
elastic, the physical, the automatic puppet 

in short the mechanization of a live 
thing. In this philosophy there is nothing 
comic outside of the human, nothing where 
there is serious emotion, nothing without 
the social touch. 

There are many phases of the comic; 
people laugh at different sorts of things. 
[hey laugh at words, ideas, facial expres- 
-ions, dress, situations and character. But 
why do they laugh? Who knows? Phil- 
osophers have long tried to explain the 
meaning of laughter, and have said some 
true things about it, but apparently they 
have not found the common element in 
all forms of the comic. Bergson thinks he 
has found it in this mechanization, this 
absent-mindedness of life, and he certainly 
pleads his case with great ingenuity. But 
it is a question whether some other one 
element of human behavior could not be 
as ingeniously tortured into the business 
of explaining all phases of the comic. 

However that may be, it is certain that 
lsergson has made a wider and more satis- 
factory generalization than his philosophic 
antecedents. His argument is abundantly 
illustrated from comedy and from more 
commonplace sources. Spencer says that 
laughter is the indication of an effort 
which suddenly encounters a void; and 
Kant found it to be the result of an ex- 
pectation which, of a sudden, ends in noth- 
ing. These cover a large area of truth, 
but they leave much undiscovered. And 
we might say the same of many other 
factors in the comic. 

It must be admitted that some parts of 
Bergson’s argument seem strained, and, 


were it not for the fascination of follow- 
ing him, one might revolt at his assump- 
tions. Neither is it always easy 1o see the 
interrelation which he so glibly describes. 
But that does not outargue him. What- 
ever we may say pro or con, the incisive- 
ness, the penetration, the constructive 
ability of the author are wonderful. Some 
of his incidental definitions and ifferen- 
tiations are as the easy flowering c-f genius. 
Of this sort is his treatment of the “pro- 
fessional comic”—which every layman will 
recognize in the hide-bound attitude and 
jargon of professional solemnity. No- 
where is this more evident than in the 
church, although it is not scarce in law and 
medicine. Take also his insistence that 
commonsense is a high degree of intel- 
lectual tension; it represents the endeavor 
of a mind continually adapting itself anew 
and changing ideas when it changes ob- 
jects; it is the mobility of the intelli- 
gence conforming exactly to the mobility 
of things; it is the moving continuity of 
our attention to life. 

There is practicality as well as abstrac- 
tion in this. Laughter and commonsense 
are of the same root. They are spiritually 
remedial and prophylactic. 

Waiving the seeming non-sequiturs and 
the occasional areas of zrial haze, this 
book is neither “all in the air,” nor incon- 
sequential. It is a book to be enjoyed, as 
well as to be studied. If it has not settled 
the whole question, it has challenged refu- 
tation and provoked thought. 


PATTERSON Du Bots. 


M. Des Lourdines* 


M. Thimothée des Lourdines, master, 
under the reign of Louis Philippe, of Le 
Petit-Fougeray (a Poitevin estate consist- 
ing of a Louis XIII chateau and a hundred 
hectares of woodland) was what the Eng- 
lish call a country squire. 


He was a little man, past fifty, a true type 
of rural gentleman, but without the florid and 
sanguine assurance, the brawny and experienced 
aplomb which is the reputed characteristic of the 
small gentry in every good hunting district. On 
the contrary, he was narrow-shouldered; but it 
was evident that there was great power of re- 
sistance in his spare body; he had, if we may be 
allowed the expression, stone under the skin. 
His lean, wiry, high-cheek-boned visage was sur- 
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mounted by one of those brows that provide a 
sky for dreams. His eyes, heavy with big sensi- 
tive pockets and very blue, retained, under the 
long envelop of the lids, the fresh flower of 
childhood, so to speak. In this wrinkled face 
were sadness, resignation, and also, by a singu- 
lar anomaly, an expression of happiness that ap- 
peared intermittently and palpitated like a light 
under a breeze. 


The sadness and the resignation were 
due, in part, to the tyrannical disposition 
of an abnormally coruplent spouse, whose 
orders he obeyed implicitly (the book 
opens with the felling of a magnificent elm, 
whose disappearance Madame des Lour- 
dines had decreed), and whose caprices he 
flattered, because she was suffering from 
an incurable disease; due, in part also, to 
his anxiety regarding his son Anthime, an 
utterly spoiled only child, who was living 
riotously in Paris. The expression. of 
happiness came from his love of nature 
and his love of music. He devoted his 
afternoons regularly to tramping in the 
forest of Le Petit-Fougeray, which moved 
him, penetrated him with its perfumes, and 
filled him with its murmurings. And even- 
ings, after dinner, he withdrew (to escape 
Madame des Lourdines’ nagging) to a 
deserted wing of the chateau, and there, 
among spiders, bats, mice and owls, played 
his violin, making it the confidant of his 
afternoon joys. The intimacy of M. des 
Lourdines’ relation with his forest may be 
best portrayed by M. de Chateaubriant’s 
own words. Thus: 


Under its vault, in the bosom of its silence, 
he began, each time, by feeling himself very tiny; 
then, little by little, in the presence of the trees, 
a sentiment of mysterious solidarity possessed 
him. He was no more Thimothée des Lour- 
dines, he was no longer old; the sap of the 
chestnuts and the beeches circulated through his 
flesh; and his spirit, detached from his own 
thought, free, immense, married all the forms, 
all the murmurs of the woodland. He knew 
every tree so well after having lived thirty-eight 
years among them! The memory of the first 
joys he owed them carried him back to the time 
when (released at last from the lugubrious col- 
lege of Poitiers in which his father, a fantastic 
and soured émigré, had kept him prisoner up to 
his twentieth year), he had entered Le Petit- 
Fougeray as an orphan, timid, a bit savage, 
ignorant and awkward in his intercourse with 
men. Was it the fruit of his education? Never, 
since, had he succeeded in feeling at ease and in 
what is called “le monde.” He even feared it, 
and, fearing it, could not abide it. And so his 
social relations reduced to the strictly indis- 
pensable, he had had the trees for friends. They 
had given him divine moments. The delicate 


and tender harmonies they furnished him were 
so different from the vain noise of the salons! 
At times, a crackling, the bark of a dog, the 
creak of a wagon far away—and that was all! 
As for men, he did not understand them! In 
the midst of the big woods, their visages were 
scarcely more real to him than the embryonic 
forms composed and decomposed by the capric- 
iousness of the clouds; and, in the perspective 
of his thought, these visages took on, curiously 
enough, a faded, dead tint, the color of old wood. 
Except for a very few faces which it pleased him 
to recall, faces swept out of his existence long 
ago by events or by death, all the others gave 
him only uncomfortable, boresome sensations. 
And this is why he preferred to men—unless 
they were simple peasants—the forest, which 
does not possess esprit, which does not finesse, 
which is full of love and which does not agitate 
strange, belittling, mischief-making hands. 

Soon after the story opens, this forest- 
lover learns that the reckless Anthime 
owes six hundred thousand francs. In 
order to save the family honor and the 
prodigal from the debtor's prison, he sells 
all but a tiny corner of his beloved Petit- 
Fougeray, and pays the debt. Madame des 
Lourdines dies of the shock. Anthime 
arrives just in time to see his mother 
breathe her last, but not in time to be 
recognized by her. He prepares to com- 
mit suicide—less from remorse than from 
disgust with poverty—but is deterred at the 
critical moment by the chance discovery 
of his father’s passion for music, a dis- 
covery which reveals to him unsuspected 
resources in a nature he has hitherto mis- 
understood. His dormant filial affection 
and filial sense of duty thus aroused, he 
resolves to make amends for the havoc his 
unbridled love of pleasure has wrought by 
sharing the solitude of his father as long 
as the latter shall live. 

M. des Lourdines, as this brief outline 
indicates, is a story of the salvation of a 
soul. It is one of the sweetest, strongest 
and noblest books of the year. If Alphonse 
de Chateaubriant can maintain the high 
standard he has set himself in this first 
novel, he will become a literary master of 
the twentieth century, as his great-uncle, 
Francois René de Chateaubriand, was of 
the century just closed. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN 


Some Aspects of Thackeray* 
Some Aspects of Thackeray is a work 
to become enthusiastic about. It so com- 


*Some Aspects oF THACKERAY. By Lewis 
Melville. Little, Brown & Co. 
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pletely embodies the qualities desirable in 
a work of its kind that it may be looked 
upon as a model. Written with simplicity, 
concreteness and charm, the material 
chosen with remarkable discrimination, 
the text plentifully illustrated, and pub- 
lished in an edition very attractive in an 
unpretentious way, and the fitness of the 
author for his task attested, aside from 
abundant internal evidence, by The Life 
of William Makepiece Thackeray, The 
Thackeray Country, and other previous 
works—ihe book is satisfactory from 
every point of view. 

Mr. Melville is fortunate in that his 
theme allows him to touch at will upon 
everything interesting, without ever mak- 
ing the necessity for completeness the con- 
dition for dullness. He is happy, likewise, 
in being guided by the instinct for just 
those aspects of Thackeray about which 
the general reader is curious, with the 
result that almost everywhere the book is 
as readable as romance. 

As just remarked, there is no claim to 
completeness, yet be it said in tribute to 
Melville's sense of the significant, that the 
after-impression of Thackeray is remark- 
ably lively, rich and definite. The chap- 
ters, “Thackeray and the Dignity of Lit- 
erature,’ “As a Ballad Writer,” “As an 
Artist,” “His Attitude Towards the New- 
gate School of Fiction,’ “Thackeray and 
the Stage.” and “Mr. Whibley on Thack- 
eray,’ ripen the reader’s acquaintance with 
Thackeray into intimacy. Other chapters 
are more interesting in relation to his 
works than in regard to the man himself. 
as, for example, “Thackeray’s Originals,” 
“The London of Esmond and the Vir- 
ginians,’ “Some Editions of Thackeray,” 
“The New Sketch Book.” ‘The headings 
of the chapters are enough to indicate the 
possibilities of the work, and it is no small 
tribute to Melville to remark that the possi- 
bilities do not fail of realization. 

Formal criticism of Thackeray is almost 
entirely absent, but what chance com- 
mentary does find its way into the pages 
is sane and restrained. There is nothing 
of the exclamatory in Melville’s evident 
admiration for his subject. What criticism 
there is is truly appreciative. 

In short, to put the matter in what is 
perhaps its most suggestive light, when the 
reader leaves Some Aspects of Thackeray 
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it is to renew his acquaintance with 
Esmond and Pendennis. 
O. D. JOHNSTON. 


The Immortal Lure* 

Mr. Rice’s latest volume contains four 
one-act dramas, dealing with as many 
aspects of love—“The immortal lure of all 
the generations.” Stamped as these plays 
are with the characteristics of the author 
—intensity of passion, vividness of imag- 
ination, harmony of line at once full-toned 
and various—one detects a subtle quality 
in the verse and in the handling of the 
dramatic action which differentiates them 
from such predecessors as “Yolanda of 
Cyprus and “A Night in Avignon.” If 
anything Mr. Rice shows in his new vol- 
ume a greater mastery over dramatic tech- 
nique and a more assured—perhaps the 
mellowing years account for this—contro! 
over the stops and keys of the poetica’ 
instrument. And whilst it may be per- 
fectly legitimate to judge these little plays 
purely as dramas, the reader who knows 
Mr. Rice’s work will consider them mainly 
as poetry. 

It has been urged against the contem- 
porary poetic drama that it goes back to 
the Elizabethans for structure and sty'e 
and is content to be merely an echo of 
them. This stricture is true of the weak 
and flabby imitations which come unceas- 
ingly from the press, but it is wide of the 
mark in the case of Mr. Rice. He has 
undoubtedly taken the greatest dramatic 
period in English literature as the norm 
of dramatic writing, and in doing so he 
has acted consistently and wisely. But his 
verse is distinctively his own, and we do 
not possess a living American poet whose 
utterance is so clear, so felicitous, so free 
from the inane and meretricious folly of 
sugared lines. And he is a growing poet. 
In the volume which we have under notice, 
the verse is, as a rule, leaner, less adorned 
with what are called “purple patches” than 
the earlier plays. To be fair to Mr. Rice 
we must judge his work by the totality of 
its effect. Quoting single lines or brief 
passages can give no idea of the dramatic 
and poetic quality of such a piece as 
“Giorgione.”” One can instance such lines 
as: 








*THe IMmmortat Lure. By Cale Young Rice. 
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This fair Isotta 

Whom I would have made 

All Venice to be a halo for—as were 
Cities of old for queens of sceptred love: 


as specimens of Mr. Rice’s felicitous lan- 
guage, but they do not reveal as much of 
the poet’s art as does the agonized question 
of Giorgione addressed to the old serving- 
woman, as he kneels by the body of the 
dead Isotta and realizes at last her inno- 
cence and the presence of the dreaded 
plagues: “Woman, is it true?’ No one 
has a better understanding of the develop- 
ment of dramatic action than Mr. Rice-- 
line upon line, stroke after stroke, until the 
work stands out a completed whcle. And 
one must regard these dramas as a whole 
or else miss their true significance and 
value. 

Of the four plays, “Giorgione,” with its 
background of Venice and the Italian 
Renaissance, will, perhaps, have the widest 
appeal. “Arduin,” with Egypt in the fif- 
teenth century as its scene, and as the 
principal character the half-mad alchemist 
who seeks to raise from the dead his be- 
loved wife by secret rites and incantations, 
and who mistakes his nephew’s sweetheart 
for the lost Rhea, strangling her in insane 
fury when he discovers his error, borders 
closely on the improbable, and to carry the 
scheme of the play to an artistic and satis- 
factory conclusion has taxed Mr. Rice’s 
skill. “O-Umé’s Gods” discloses a Jap 
anese girl of the sixteenth century, di- 
vided between allegiance to Buddha and 
the religion of Christ. The brutal selfish- 
ness of her lover in behalf of the old 
religion and, on the other hand, the 
attractiveness of the new, disturbed 
unfortunately, by the rigid and_nar- 
row attitude of the Jesuit missionary. 
present a psychological difficulty from 
which the girl escapes by rejecting both. 
From a different viewpoint love and re- 
ligion conflict in the concluding piece, “The 
Immortal Lure.” Here the forest retreat 
of a Hindu ascetic in the antiquity of 
India is invaded by an old woman and a 
young girl from the court of a Rajah. 
The ascetic’s son sees the girl, falls in love 
with her, and is ready to leave his home 
when the aged father interferes, and the 
son, in a sudden rage, strikes down the old 
man and kills him. Then comes the crush- 
ing woe of disillusionment. 


While the tragic aspect of love is the 
theme of each of these plays, disillusion- 
ment is the inevitable result of the action. 
It is not at all likely that the poet means 
to preach through the medium of the 
drama, but it is a fact worth noting that 
he has in each instance chosen a situation 
the development of which shows the work- 
ing of the unchanging moral law. Here 
Mr. Rice comes to the high function of 
the poet in revealing in the ebb and flow 
of temporary loves and passions the deep 
secrets of the human heart. 


\cpert S. HENRY. 


Franz Liszt* 


With the Liszt centenary present, with 
its Liszt masses, Liszt concerts and organ 
recitals, more Liszt literature is a matter 
of course. Mr. Huneker had a wide field 
from which to choose. Franz Liszt lived 
far beyond the allotted life of man: he 
began to live when most children are mere 
babies. He was giving piano recitals at 
eight, he was the petted idol of royalty at 
twelve, and long after he had passed the 
three score and ten he was still playing 
for king and pope with a skill of which « 
bitter old age was powerless to rob him. 

Seventy-five years of artistic tempera 
ment, three generations of sobbing ladies. 
a half century of generosity to the ambi- 
tious and the unfortunate, a life of affairs 
of the heart that make pale the romances 
of Hugo and Dumas—it is a great deal to 
crowd into a single volume. Mr. Huneker 
has been happy in most of his selection. 
He pays high tribute to Liszt’s genius and 
his industry. Some other author might 
give more weight to the religious life 
gnawing at the heart of the man trained 
for the world, living in the world, smirched 
by the world, when he was not truly of 
the world. In the chapter, “Mirrored by 
His Contemporaries,’ Mr. Huneker gives 
us impartial pictures of the artist by friend 
and foe. Incidentally he gives us the mu- 
sician’s view of himself: “But pardon me: 
you do not know how it spoils one to have 
been an infant prodigy.” 

The illustrations deserve mention: one 
in particular gives a clue to the full world- 
liness of the gifted abbe—Liszt playing 
for Hugo, Dumas, Paganini, Rossini. 


*FRANZ Liszt. By James Huneker. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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George Sand, while at his feet crouches 
the countess that ruined his life and hers 
to bear him his ungrateful children. 

The book is interesting not alone for the 
data about the musicians and the musical 
controversies, but for the vast amount of 
information which an author is bound to 
note in a biography of a man who numbers 
his contemporaries out of the full heart of 
the nineteenth century. 


The Early Literary Career of Robert 
Browning* 

In this little book an account of the lit- 
erary career of Robert Browning is given 
from the publication of his first poem, 
“Paracelsus,” in 1833, to his marriage to 
:lizabeth Barrett, in 1846. Those who 
are familiar with the large body of Dr. 
l.ounsbury’s work at Yale need not be 
informed that he is not afraid to say ex- 
actly what he thinks. In literary expres- 
sion he has always been an iconoclast, but 
not without reason, we believe. At the 
hands of Dr. Lounsbury the early work of 
Robert Browning is treated with justice, 
and “the quality of mercy is not strained.” 
He cheerfully acknowledges, however, that 
he did not need to come before the student 
body at the University of Virginia to find 
those who deem his opinions regarding 
Browning’s early poetry wrong, and some 
who call them abominable. Of course. 
“the justice of critical conclusions must be 
left to time to determine,” as he well ob- 
serves. But those who desire to know 
(and it will be a large number) this period 
of the poet’s career should not fail to 
examine carefully these lectures, which 
are a distinct contribution to the subject. 
The mooted question as to whether or not 
Browning had the true dramatic insight 
seems to us to be satisfactorily answered 
by Dr. Lounsbury, whose long and fa- 
miliar study in the field of Belles Lettres 
certainly gives his opinion the weight of 
an authority. 


The Passing of the Idle Richt 


Mr. Frederick ‘Townsend Martin, who, 
by the way, has just returned from the 


*THe Earty Lirerary CAREER OF Rosert 
3ROWNING. By Thomas R. Lounsbury. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

7THE Passinc or tHE IptE Ricw. By Fred- 
age Townsend Martin. Doubleday, Page & 


romantic Glen Urquart, where his Scot- 
tish shooting-box is situated—will, no 
doubt, be deeply interested in the success 
of his new book. The Passing of the Idle 
Rich is a thoughtfully written volume ; 
moreover, it is a heartfelt book—if one 
may put itso. Its theories ought to stim- 
ulate discussion among widely differing 
men—the socialist, the philanthropist, the 
common man, even the idle rich himself. 

The writer states frankly his belief that 
decay has set in already with society. But 
that it has struck deep yet, he will not 
admit. He views with the horror of an 
earlier and plainer generation the imbecile 
proceedings of the idle rich, the criminally 
absurd devices to kill time, and the garish 
use of unearned wealth. He is conserva- 
tive, and pays tribute to England’s con- 
servatism. He deplores the fact that the 
classes who read the masters a few years 
ago are to-day dissatisfied with everything 
but the bizarre, the revolutionary and the 
sensational. 

The underlying cause of this general 
spirit of unrest he believes to be the old 
curse of gold. Beyond this he offers few 
solutions ; he puts forth his book to stimu- 
late. With its clear diction and its hope- 
ful tone, it ought to do so. Who can read 
unmoved his definition of the voice of the 
people rising from loom and sweatshop, 
from field and mine? 

The book is well-arranged ; each chapter 
is prefaced with an extract from reformer 
or statesman. It is a book to discuss with 
your friend, the “thoughtful reader,” or 
with the intelligent tradesman. 


The Eternal Feminine* 


The eleven monologs which compose 
this book present eleven rather shopworn 
types of the “everlasting feminine.” 

We are all acquainted in fiction with 
the pert manicurist, with the woman who 
visits art exhibits and concerts for social 
conversation, with the fond and futile 
parent of the enfant terrible, with the in- 
quisitive village postmistress, and the in- 
anities of the much-married bride-of-a- 
month, and the present collection adds 
little to our fund of experience. While 
neither original nor genuinely humorous, it 
is only fair to say that the monologs would 


*THE ETERNAL ‘FEMININE. ‘By May Isabel 
Fisk. Harper & Brothers. 
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probably be more interesting to hear than 
to read, gaining something of spontaneity 
in the delivery that they lack in the text. 


Recollections Grave and Gay* 


It has been urged by critics that an 
author should find his particular bent or 
line of genius and spend all-his energy de- 
veloping it, but the critic rarely considers 
those specially gifted beings whose genius 
runs riot in half a score of directions. If 
Mrs. Harrison had stopped at  story- 
writing where would have been her novels, 
her verses, her dramatic art, her historic 
power? For this latter she is peculiarly 
fitted, having lived in the midst of all the 
toil and trials of the Civil War. Aside 
from this she has the art of saying much 
in the fewest possible words. <A_ bold 
stroke here and there and incidents or in- 
dividuals stand out clearly before one. She 
is thus able to bring into a small compass 
innumerable men, women and events that 
were uppermost in the mind of the public 
during the war. Even to the great Lee 
himself Mrs. Harrison allots only a short 
space, yet she tells as much of the man, 
his life, his character, his aim and work 
as many authors would require a volume 
for. The personality of the man in all its 
richness, strength and purity is brought 
out vividly, and its brevity makes it im- 
pressive. : 

The charm of the South is felt through 
all the early chapters, its chivalrous men, 
and gracious women, the splendid self- 
sacrificing character of both during the 
dreadful war. The hardships endured by 
them at that time are almost beyond imag- 
ination. Food was so scarce the author 
says: 


I cannot remember getting up from any meal 
that winter without wishing there were more 
of it. I went once to call upon a family ante- 
cedently wealthy and found father, mother and 
children making their dinner upon soup plates 
filled with that cheerless compound known as 
“Benjamin,” hard tack soaked in hot water, 
sprinkled with salt or brown sugar. It is to be 
said, however, there was in our community no 
discussion of diets. 


Speaking of the fall of Richmond Mrs. 
Harrison tells how the people of the town 
knew the end was near: 


*RECOLLECTIONS GRAVE AND Gay. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


. her high hopes crushed to earth. There 
was little discussion of events. People meeting 
each other would exchange hand grasps and 
pass on. I saw many pale faces, some trembling 
lips, but in all that day I heard no expression 
of a weakling fear. Movement was everywhere, 
nowhere panic. Those good, dear women of 
Richmond who had been long tried as by fire, 
might bend but would never break. 


During the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrison (who was Miss Constance Cary, 
closely related to the Fairfax family, of 
Virginia) Mr. Harrison was thrown into 
jail for his connection with Jefferson 
Davis, whose secretary he was for some 
years. The cell in which Mr. Harrison 
was confined was almost without light or 
ventilation, and here for five long weeks 
he was kept a prisoner. He bore it all 
with wonderful fortitude and stoic endur- 
ance, winning the admiration and lifelong 
friendship of his jailors, among whom 
was General Hartranft. These are only 
casual instances of the evidence of heroic 
character cited again and again by the 
author. 

One gets a delightful bit of romance 
here and there through the book in the 
courtship of these two choice spirits, 
though the purely personal side of the 
writer and her own intimate life she shows 
with much reserve. 

Those who know Mrs. Harrison's 
Anglomaniacs, and Sweet Bells Out of 
Tune, can form only a small idea of the 
rich quality of this book and the wonder- 
ful charm of the personality of its author, 
which is felt from the beginning. Her 
touch is so sure, so true, so enlivening. 
One lives in all the scenes she depicts, 
weeping with the mourners, rejoicing witn 
the joyful. 

The later chapters, dealing largely with 
New York in the early seventies and eigh- 
ties, while full of interest, have not the 
same power to touch the heart strings as 
have the “war chapters,” but we would 
not do away with a single page. 

It is good for Northerners to see the 
war from the Southern standpoint, which 
is, of course, Mrs. Harrison’s point of 
view, coming as she does from Virginia, 
and while North and South may never 
quite agree in the matter, seeing things in 
the light of the other side must always 
tend to breadth of view, charity and hu- 
mility. 


MABEL MARGARET Hoopes. 
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The Referendum in America* 


Dr. Oberholtzer’s historical study of the 
development in the United States of ten- 
dencies towards direct participation of the 
voter in matters of practical legislation was 
published in 1900, and has been the only 
authority offering a comprehensive view 
of that movement to which just now so 
many are hopefully turning—especially in 
the newer parts of our country—as a rem- 
edy for acknowledged defects in our rep- 
resentative scheme of government, a pana- 
cea for more or less imaginary ills, and a 
lever of “uplift” for the whole race. In 
the decade since the book was issued, the 
movement has made large strides, and we 
have seen its development upon an im- 
portant scale. This new edition bringing 
the history of the subject up to date, with 
added matter to about one-third the length 
of the original volume, is therefore a very 
timely issue, and ought to do much to 
clear up misapprehensions and to promote 
sound thinking on one of the most inter- 
esting, and it may be momentous, tenden- 
cies of the age. 

The principle that “the people should 
govern themselves” is, of course, the 
foundation stone of our republican insti- 
tutions. The controversy as to whether 
they should do it through their chosen rep- 
resentatives or by their own direct action, 
is as old as the republic. The victory of 
the advocates of representative govern- 
ment years ago seemed permanently as- 
sured; but the reactionaries who are turn- 
ing back to the old discredited theories— 
in a somewhat newer form—have of late 
made much headway, and many are look- 
ing forward to so considerable a modifica- 
tion of traditional representative govern- 
ment in America as to amount practically 
to its overthrow. The theory of direct 
government by the people themselves, if 
pushed to its extreme length, no doubt 
lands us in that theory of Anarchism 
which holds that government itself is the 
creator of the necessity for governing, that 
law makes crime, that no one should be 
governed except by himself alone, which 
to most of us is sufficiently absurd. 





*THeE REFERENDUM IN AMERICA. Together 
with some chapters on The Initiative and The 
Recall. By Ellis Paxson Oberholzer. New Edi- 
tion, with Supplement covering the years from 
1900 to 1911. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


But for information as to the movement 
for popular law-making which is now at- 
tracting so much attention, hopeful on the 
one side and heartily distrustful on the 
other, no better source can be found than 
in the volume under review. Its temper is 
dispassionate and philosophic; it shows 
thorough research in the best modern his- 
torical method ; the treatment is not argu- 
mentative, but a marshaling of facts; and 
it is written with an admirable command 
of language. The four new chapters are: 
“The Initiative and The Referendum in 
the States.” “The Local Referendum, 
Home Rule for Cities, Commission Gov- 
ernment, Etc.,” “The Recall,” “The Ref- 
erendum vs. the Representative System.” 

JosEpH HorNorR COATES. 


The American Dramatist* 


This is the first book devoted to the 
American dramatist and his work that has 
as yet appeared. The materials for the 
study of the subject are widely scattered 
in many diverse volumes and articles and 
the need of such a work as Mr. Moses has 
written has been felt by every one who 
has had occasion to consider our native 
drama, especially during the last decade. 
For while it is true as Mr. Moses points 
out, that historians and critics of our lit- 
erature have been in many instances con- 
tent to ignore the American dramatist, it is 
a fact, nevertheless, that a body of Amer- 
ican drama exists and demands examina- 
tion and appraisal. 

A perusal of the volume under notice 
proves that the author has approached his 
subject with a mind stored with wide and 
critical reading. His ideas are fresh and 
vital, and even when one is disposed to 
disagree with some of his estimates, the 
force of his acute observations must be 
admitted. ‘The book is not a mere literary 
study of certain plays, but embraces a coti- 
sideration of American drama as a whole 
in relation to American life, and discusses 
at length the playwrights whose work has 
met with public favor and is, therefore, 
significant of contemporary dramatic con- 
ditions. 

The author emphasizes the place of the 
drama as a social force. He says with 
truth that it “depends upon social support: 


*Tur AMERICAN Dramatist. By Montros 
J. Moses. Little, Brown & Co. 
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it has to talk oi life in terms of life, and 
and it has to appeal to life in matters with 
which life is concerned.” Furthermore. it 
“must be in touch with the sympathies of 
those with whom it comes in closest con- 
tact.” Hence in American drama we must 
feel the soil, the common clay, and the 
specific problem of our dramatist is: “How 
may he so combine what is being learned 
from Ibsen on the one hand, and from 
Maeterlinck on the other, as to create out 
of the workman, the plowman, the laborer 
in the field, the artisan, a poet as well as 
an ordinary man.” 

The dramatist must at all times consider 
his audience, and the American audience, 
Mr. Moses aptly says, seeks the play in 
which is embodied the spirit of the “square 
deal.” “The large heart rather than the 
subtle one, the direct deed rather than the 
evasive thought, and the terse answer 
rather than the veiled meaning, compe! 
sympathetic interest in an American 
crowd.” Foreign critics have told us that 
there is no art in America, that, in fact, the 
American people have no taste for art. 
Passing this question by, we are con- 
fronted with the problem, so far as the 
dramatist is concerned, of supplying the 
American demand for plays which will re- 
flect the life of the country and appeal to 
the audiences which fill our theaters. How 
this has been done in the past and is beizg 
done at present Mr. Moses undertakes to 
explain in chapters which deal with the 
leading playwrights and their work. 

After reviewing the trend of American 
drama from 1750 to 1870, and discussing 
in a separate chapter the literary and closet 
drama of the period, the author gives an 
interesting account of the “Dean of Amer- 
ican Drama,” Bronson Howard. It is im 
practicable to discuss Mr. Moses’ views of 
Howard in a limited space, but attention 
may be called to the reason why the title 
“Dean” should be applied. Not only did 
Howard fight unceasingly for our play- 
wrights, but “he established the fact of the 
American drama’s existence, and stocd 
ready to render encouragement to the 
younger generation.” 

Among the dramatists whose works are 
treated at length by Mr. Moses, always 
with sympathy and keen understanding. 
are William Vaugh Moody, James A. 
Herne, David Belasco, Henry C. De Mille, 
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Steele and Percy MacKaye, Augustus 
Thomas, William Gillette and Clyde Fitch. 
The author devotes space to the poetic 
drama and the moving picture theater. 
His plea for a comprehensive dramatic 
library accessible to the public and his 
strictures upon the dramatic criticism of 
our day will be perused with a sense of 
appreciation by thoughtful readers. Allto- 
gether Mr. Moses has written a capital 
book, and the numerous well-chosen por- 
traits of dramatists and actors and the 
appended bibliography enhance its value. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


America of To-morrow* 

Abbé Félix Klein, formerly a professor 
in the Catholic Institute at Paris, is 
already known to American readers 
through his two previous volumes—the 
outcome of a visit to the United States a 
few years ago. The present book is the 
random record of a more recent visit cov- 
ering the entire breadth of this country ; 
and out of the record is the better part— 
the reflections pro and con. 

Like the author himself, such books as 
these go far toward the spirit of unity 
between the Church of Rome and the 
Protestant “heretics.” The author is none 
the less a Catholic because he is bigger 
than his Catholicism. He sees the funda- 
mental acceptances of all Christians and 
recognizes the enormous advantages of 
real liberty. Scholarly himself, and the 
personal intimate of many minds of schol- 
arship and culture on both sides of the 
Atlantic, a keen observer who sees the 
humorous as well as the serious side of 
things, honest, soulful, bewitching in his 
frank simplicity of expression, Abbé 
Felix Klein is a character made after his 
own charming and insistent pattern. 

This book gives us glimpses of his extra- 
ordinary tour from New York to the 
Pacific—taking in Chautauqua, Chicago 
University, Canada, personal meetings 
with some great leaders, Protestant and 
Catholic, and the yielding of prophetic 
deliverances with regard to Japanese- 
American and other national problems. 
Fun, frolic and fervent sincerity in seri- 
ous interpretations rule these beguiling 
pages. 


*AMERICA OF 
Klein. 


Felix 
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A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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Hail and Farewell. 
Coincident with the appearance of the 


Irish Players in this country comes 
George Moore’s Ave, the first volume of 
a trilogy on Ireland, called Hail and Fare- 
well. Not only is the creator of Esther 
Waters the most skilful Irish writer of 
the present day, but his fame is cosmo- 
politan as one of the greatest realistic 
authors. 

This volume is a nondescript collection 
of reminiscences and reflections on the 
subject of Ireland and her people around 
the time of the Boer War. Pictures of 
real people are given—Yeats, George 
Russell, Edward Martyn, Lady Gregory, 
Gill; there is much about the Irish drama 
at the Abbey Theater in Dublin. 

Mr. Moore, genius though he is, fails 
to convince us that the affection, long dor- 
mant, now successfully wakened in him- 
self for the land of his ancestors, is after 
all more than a pose; his pen is sharp 
and not always sympathetic; the half- 
smile we see on his lips is now and then 
unkindly. The situations are vividly 
drawn; his character painting is masterly, 
but brilliantly cold as an icicle glittering 
in wintry sunshine. The wording is al- 
ways witty and pictorial, as, for instance, 
the diverting comparison of Yeats to a 
rook and of Martyn to an owl “that has 
stayed out too late, and is nervous lest he 
should not be able to find his way back; 
perplexed too by other considerations, lest 
the Dean and Chapter, having heard of 
the strange company he is keeping, may 
have during his absence, bricked up the 
entrance to his roost.” Let us hope the 
next volumes will analyze less bitingly the 
character of Ireland’s passionate people, 
but will reflect more of their tender, 
warm-hearted spirit. 


Robert Louis Stevenson in 
Californiat 
The exquisite taste with which this vol- 
ume is prepared and executed prejudices 


*Hait AND Farewety. I, Ave. By George 
Moore. D. Appleton & Co. 
+Ropert Louis STEVENSON IN CALIFORNIA. By 


Katherine D. Osbourne. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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the mind in its favor at once. ‘The cover 
is unique, representing in a deeply em- 
bossed design the bronze ship on the top 
of the Stevenson monument, Portsmouth 
Square, San Francisco. The print is large 
and perfect and the sixty-eight charming 
illustrations suggestive and _ significant. 
The beloved novelist made but a short 
stay in California, the whole covering but 
about a year, but most vital things occur- 
red to him there, and his going there at 
all was a proof of his chivalry which gives 
a dramatic zest to Mrs. Osbourne’s story. 
Mrs. Osbourne was married to Louis 
Stevenson May 19, 1880. She had been 
divorced from her former husband. 
Rightfully, she is Katherine D. Stevenson. 
Just why she uses her other name 
must remain a question. One cannot 
help wondering, when one reads this 
intimate description of the courtship 
and marriage, of which Stevenson 
said: “It was not my bliss that I was 
interested in when I was married, it was 
a sort of marriage in extremis; and if | 
am where I am, it is thanks to that lady 
who married me when I was a mere com- 
plication of cough and bones, much fitte: 
to be an emblem of mortality than a bride 
groom.” Since he married her she must 
be Mrs. Stevenson, unless she has re- 
married her former husband. The de- 
scription of “San Francisco: A Modern 
Cosmopolis,” written by Stevenson him- 
self for the “London Magazine of Art,’ 
takes up a considerable portion of this 
volume, and a very few touches, charac- 
teristic, humorous, pathetic, or as many 
quotations from his half-happy, half-cyni- 
cal conversations enliven a narrative which 
has many times before been alluded to by 
other biographers. Photographs of the 
people who interested him or who were 
kind to him make a human interest, and 
some of the views of places he haunted. 
thinking out his fascinating volumes of 
The Wrecker and Silvarado Squatters, 
with two excellent and new portraits of 
himself, give the work a value not be- 
longing to previous biographies. 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 








FICTION 


DENRY THE AUDACIOUS 
By Arnold Bennett. 

This is one of Mr. Bennett’s less important 
but no less clever fabrications—the story of a 
young man who, through sheer audacity, made 
his way in one of the “five towns” and became its 
youngest mayor. Denry was a trifle tricky—a 
bit unscrupulous in his shrewdness—but his 
sense of humor saved the situation a good many 
times. It is one of the most amusing of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s books—entirely enjoyable. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 


HousE 


yw TORMENT, A. 
By C. Ranger Gull. 

“Guy Thorne,” as he chose to call himself 
when he wrote When It Was Dark, has here 
written an old-fashioned historical novel with 
the days of “Bloody Mary” for its scene. It takes 
the young hero with his bride-to-be to Spain, 
whither they escape from the persecution meted 
out in England to as many Protestants as possi 
ble; but in Spain they come square into the heart 
of the Inquisition. How they suffer and how 


JUVENILES 


Girts oF Duptey ScHoor, THE. 
By Ellen Douglas Deland. 

A more charming story of a girl’s life in 
boarding-school would be difficult to find. The 
characters of the girls are so vividly portrayed 
that the author has well named it, The Girls 
of Dudley School. Among the most interesting 
of the characters are the twins who, together 
with Angelica and a few others, lead in the fun 
of the school. 


Penn Publishing Company 


(GRANDMOTHE! 
By Sue Froman Matthews. 

A story of youngsters representative of on 
of the first families of Kentucky. There is much 
to admire and entertain in this pure book. 

J. S. Ogilvie Company 


they escape to Italy gives the story its dramatic 
climax. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
SALLY SALT. 
By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 

Mrs. Salt is an unusual type of thoroughly 
business-like woman whose wide interests in 
farming were successful due to her vigilance. 
She surrounded herself with deserving poor but 
when she felt that one whom she had loved and 
trusted had betrayed her, her faith in mankind 
and spirit were broken. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Way oF AN Eacte, THE. 
By E. M. Dell. 

An odd story of how a young girl was rescued 
from a garrison during a fierce battle by a chap 
whose former life had been frivolous and care- 
free. He devoted his life to her but she failed 
to appreciate his self-abnegation. The details are 
worked out in a wonderfully readable style. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Heart OF THE Bisie, THE. 
By Ella Broadus Robertson. 

A connected narrative of Biblical story put 
in a form to appeal to young people and to be 
of use to parents and teachers. Admirably il 
lustrated in color. Thomas Nelson & Sons 


HENRIETTA. 
By Ella Heath. 

Extremely precocious, Henrietta is the eleven- 
year-old daughter of a New York dramatic 
critic. With her small brother Cyrus she man- 
ages to keep the family in a state of excitement 
much of the time and furnishes no end of 
amusement for her relatives and their friends. 

The book is written by herself and tells of 
their pranks and frolics in artless juvenile fash- 
10n, 
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\nd one comes to the conclusion, after its 
perusal, that Miss Heath either has a most com- 
prehensive understanding of the small girls’ 
mind, or remembers just what she thought and 
how she felt when she was a little maid! 

John Lane Company. 


J ANEY. 
By Inez Haynes Gilmore. 

Jane is a charming little girl who lives in the 
land of dreams and make-believe. She is witty, 
clever and lovable. She has little time for the 
girls who want to grow up and still less time 
for boys. Not pretty in childhood, Janey gives 
promise at nine of becoming a beautiful young 
woman. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


JAUNTS OF JUNIOR, THE. 
By Lillian B. Hunt. 

\ small boys’ wonderful dream is told in 
verse, with many pleasing illustrations from 
photographs. 

Harper & Brothers. 


IXONIGSKINDER (OR THE Royat, CHILDREN). 
By Anna Alice Chapin. 

Another volume of opera stories for chil- 
dren, in which Humperdinck’s tale of The Royal 
Children is simplified with explanatory notes on 
both the text and the melody. In this way the 
beautiful operas are brought within the scope of 
even children in their teens. 

Harper & Brothers. 


Last Lap, THE. 
By Alden Arthur Knipe. 

This is another story of a boys’ preparatory 
school. The story is full of interesting accounts 
of school-life, including a trip by water during 
the Christmas holidays. 

Harper & Brothers. 


Master Buitpers, THE. 
By S. B. Macy. 

The story of the acts of the Apostles retold 
for children. The book has a distinct and sep- 
arate value as a really able commentary on the 
various events and characters set forth in the 
Book of the Acts, a commentary that will help 
many a man and woman as much as it will in- 
vite the interest of the boy and girl. Indeed, 
only children of fifteen or more will be likely 
to understand the work, though for them it will 
serve as an excellent introduction to Bible study. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


Minute Boys oF PHILADELPHIA, THE. 
By James Otis. 

Here are some new Minute Boys. It is the 
story of that part of the Revolution which took 
place near and in Philadelphia, while Washing- 
ton and La Fayette were encamped at Valley 
Forge. The Minute Boys became the messeng- 
‘rs between the patriots in Philadelphia and the 
irmy at Valley Forge. All these circumstances 
ind the conditions leading to them, are vividly 
portrayed by the author of so many historical 
juvenile stories. 

Dana, Estes & Co. 


Missinc Prarts, THE. 
By Emilie Benson Knipe and Alden Arthur 
Knipe. 

Another volume of the “Little Miss Tales” 
series. A neurasthenic falsely accusing her niece 
of the theft.of her beautiful pearls finds the 
child’s playmates championing her cause and 
helping to fathom the mystery regarding the 
disappearance of the jewels. 

Harper & Brothers. 


Mocco, aN INDIAN Boy. 
3y S. M. Barrett. 
The story of a young Indian, gracefully told 
for younger readers. 
Duffield & Co. 


Moon Gop’s Secret, THE. 
By Robert M. Macdonald. 

Thrilling tales of the discovery and capture 
of the lost idols of the Okapites, people in islands 
of the south Pacific. 

H. M. Caldwell Company. 


Moruer GoosE RHyYMEs. 
By Clifton Johnson. 

Many of the rhymes dear to the children and 
recalling joyous youth to the elders are found 
in this book. 

Baker & Taylor Company. 


Nicut Ripers oF Cave Knos, THE. 
By Quincy Scott. 

Down in Kentucky, in the tobacco growing 
section, several men decided to balk the Tobacco 
Trust by having the farmers “pool” their crops 
and eventually raise the selling price. The farm- 
ers at first consented, but when they discovered 
that they really made less money than by selling 
direct to the Trust they decided to go back 
to the old methods. 

Then the Night Riders came into existence 
and many outrages to properties and crops were 
committed. This tells how some of the “Night 
Riders” were finally brought to justice and pun- 
ishment meted out. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Peccy STEWART. 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 

Peggy, nicknamed Maggie, Mag, Margaret, 
Marguerite, Muggins and a half dozen other 
things, is a delightful little heroine of an ex- 
ceedingly clever little story. Her chance meet- 
ing with Polly, a girl of her own age, leads to 
an ideal girl’s friendship. Peggy and Polly live 
near Annapolis and through Polly’s aunt, fa- 
mous for her friendships among the midship- 
men, they become acquainted with the best 
young men of the Naval Academy. The story 
is full of pleasant little episodes. 

The Macmillan Company. 


PEOPLE OF THE WILD. 
3y F. St. Mars. 

More stories of the enmity existing among 
the tenants of the trees and haunters of the 
silences beside the habits peculiar to many dif- 
ferent birds and beasts. 

Outing Publishing Company. 
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Pony DEXTER. 
By Harriet A. Cleever. 

An interesting story of a natty little pony’s 
adventures from the luxurious stables of his 
young master until stolen by a gipsy who abused 
and overworked him. 

Dana, Estes & Co. 


Princess Poity’s PLAYMATES. 
By Amy Brooks. 
Those who met “Princess Polly” last will be 
glad to renew her acquaintance this year, with 
her new friends and her further adventures. 


The Platt & Peck Company. 


RosE AND THE Rinc, THE. 
3y W. M. Thackeray. 

Thackeray wrote this fireside pantomime for 
“great and small children” many years ago. It 
was his only juvenile, and yet the qualities it 
exhibits places him among those who have writ- 
ten children’s classics. It is an extravaganza in 
every meaning of the term—laugh after laugh 
must accompany its perusal. And the new full- 
page illustrations add much to this attractive 
re-issue, 


: Ps Crowell & ® 


Scout oF Pea Ruince, THE. 
By Byron A. Dunn. 

This is a story of the Civil War. The dis- 
dain with which the Southern people, particu- 
larly its women, looked upon the Union soldiers 
is touchingly portrayed. The hero of the book, 
Lawrence Middleton, is brought up by his uncle, 
a Southerner, and when Middleton goes on the 
Union side the old gentleman’s anger knows 
no bounds. Middleton meets Grant and plays 
an important part in the fighting done by the 
Northern men. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Second Boys’ Book or Move: AEROPLANES, THE 
By Francis A. Collins. 

“St. Nicholas” talks on the building of air- 
ships and their running, printed in a book to 
guide the experimental boy. 

The Century Company 


SopHomMorE Co-Ep, A. 
3y Alice Louise Lee. 

Winifred, the young sophomore “Co-Ed,” is 
one of those lovable young creatures who, by 
dint of their own personality, gain what they 
seek for in life. The sophomores plan to buy 
an edition of a newspaper and Winifred is placed 
in charge of the matter. Mr. Dansbury, the 
owner and incidentally an enemy to co-educa- 
tion, is persuaded by Winifred to sell. 

It is not only with the girls of the college that 
Winifred is popular, but she is admired and 
liked by the boys of the school. The story is 
full of life and vivacity, and cannot help but 
please the reader of college stories, however 
hard he may be to please. 

Penn Publishing Company 


TapitHA AT Ivy HAL. 
By Ruth Alberta Brown. 
Unfortunately named “Tabitha Catt,” the poor 
child faces the world as a laughing-stock. For 


years her feline nature seemed to overrule, but 
kindness developed her better side and with it 
Kitty matured most charmingly. Throughout 
runs a rich vein of humor which is most allur- 
ing. 

Saalfield Publishing Company. 


TALKING Beasts, THE. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith. 

A collection of old fables, adapted for the 
reading of children. Included are stories from 
the Greek, the Russian, the Indian, the French 
and some from English literature. The Greek 
stories are A®sop’s, the French La Fontaine’s, 
all making an attractive volume founded on real 
literary attainment, but attractively rewritten and 
simplified and illustrated. 

Di ubleday, Page & Co 


Teppy’s AND Litty’s ADVENTURES. 
By May Baldwin. 

The strange predicaments in which two Eng 
lish children found themselves while journeying 
through Italy, where they visited friends whose 
pleasure lay in giving the newcomers many sur- 
prises. Laughable situations made their sojourn 
most enjoyable. 

Lippincott Company. 
Tommy's Money. 
By John R. Coryell. 

How a suburban lad with one hundred dollars 

had a rousing time in New York. 


Harper & Brothers 


Tom Strronc, WaAsuHINGTON’s Scour. 
By Alfred Bishop Mason. 

Although Tom Strong was too young to en 
list during the Revolution, his knowledge of 
the streams and woodlands in the vicinity of 
New York proved invaluable to the American 
soldiers. Washington pressed the lad into serv- 
ice for his fearlessness and ability. The his- 
torical data is accurate. Henry Holt & Co 
Tommy ‘TINKER’s Boox 

By Mary Frances Blaisdell. 

The third book in the “Boy Blue” series 
primers for small readers who need large type, 
simple words and many pictures. 

Little, Brown & Co 
TREASURE BapikEs, TH 
By Maria Thompson Daviess. 

How the babies helped find the old veteran’s 
treasure belt which he had buried during the 
war and forgotten the hiding place of, makes 
a dainty story for the little ones. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Wuo Was Ir? Srorigs. 
By Julia H. Johnston. 

The author has arranged thirty-nine simplified 
Bible stoties in an interesting fashion, telling 
many facts about the principal characters, but 
leaving the name for the children to supply. 


Richard G. Badger. 


Witp AniMALsS Every CuiLp SHoutp Know. 
By Julia E. Rogers. 
A classified study of the larger animals from 
the apes, the lions, the wolves, the bears, to the 
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hoofed mammals and the opossum. An excel- 
lent volume for starting children on the first 
steps in zoology. Fully illustrated. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


YELLOW STAR. 
3y Elaine Goodale Eastman. 

A story of a little Indian girl who was found 
in her dead mother’s arms after the battle of 
Wounded Knee and adopted by a New England 
missionary and brought East. Educated as a 
child of gentle birth she proves worthy of all 
advantages. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Younc Lion Hunter, THE. 
By Zane Grey. 

Very young indeed are some of the lion hunt- 
ers—one of them but fourteen. Two boys from 
Pennsylvania visit friends in Utah and have no 
end of excitement lassoing mountain lions and 
hunting other game in the far West. 

Not only the youthful hunters, but the de- 
scription of the Canon and the prowess of Hi- 
ram, the Indian fighter and buffalo hunter, will 


make an especial appeal to the juvenile masculine 
reader. Harper & Brothers. 


YounG CONTINENTALS AT TRENTON, THE. 
By John T. McIntyre. 

This book deals largely with the “Crossing 
of the Delaware” and several other important 
events of the Revolution. The hero of the book, 
together with several of his chums, acts as spy 
in Trenton and aids in signaling to Washington 
as to the opportune moment to cross the river. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


Younc Gem Hunters, THE. 
By Hugh Pendexter. 

This is another of the “Camp and Trail Ser- 
ies” which portrays still more of the life of the 
two boy-heroes, Stanley and Bub. This time 
they go out gem-hunting, gathering thousands 
of dollars’ worth of pearls from the clams that 
they find in large cold-water springs. Next they 
seek the amethysts and discover very fine speci- 
mens. The story is exciting and a very inter- 
esting one for a young boy. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Arctic Prairigs, THE. 
By Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

This six months’ journey by canoe, two thou- 
sand miles in the Northwest of British America 
along the Peace and Mackenzie Rivers, is won- 
derfully full of the secrets of the wild gathered 
at first hand. Mr. Thompson-Seton, with an ex- 
pert companion, Mr. Edward A. Preble, left 
Winnipeg May 5, 1907, mainly in search of the 
Arctic caribou, but really ready for everything 
that came in the way, down to the beastly mos- 
quito of the far North. In this memorable 
pleasure expedition the two explorers found 
themselves, as it were, turned back fifty or a 
hundred years in our own untracked West. Con- 
ditions—wild Indian and bison and other na- 
tures of the uncivilized soil—were much the 
same now in polar Canada as those in Western 
United States. The book opened at random is 
sure to awaken wonder, to quicken curiosity and 
to hold out the promise of a feast of fat things 
for the lover of nature or the searcher for the 
facts of untutored life—beast and human. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 





CarirorNiA, Its History AND ROMANCE. 
By John S. McGroarty. 

\fter one has overcome his repugnance to 
the yellow advertising on the outside jacket of 
this portly volume he begins, in fairness, to re- 
vise his bias and to see that Mr. McGroarty is 
alive with the literary spirit, facile with the pen, 
fired with loyalty to his subject and, to all ap- 
pearances, a conscientious chronicler of the long 
chain of romantic events. The book begins with 
an appreciation, in poetic fervor, of Californian 
climate, landscape, and other natural sources. 
From this, he passes in historical sequence 
through the periods of tradition and legend, 
through the mission periods, the Spanish and 
Mexican eras, the Bear Flag Republic, the days 


of ’forty-nine, and finally to the statehood in our 
own galaxy. Written with esthetic as well as 
with historic sense the book is not only valuable 
as reference, but quite absorbing as literature, 
descriptive and inspiring. 

Grafton Publishing Company. 


CHINESE AT Home, THE. 
By I. Dyer Ball. 

Under the sub-title “The Man of Tong and 
His Land,” Mr. Ball, now retired from the 
British civil service in Southern China, de- 
scribes the intimate things of the now tottering 
empire. An official residence of forty or more 
years among these peoples gives him a right to 
speak authoritatively. The book is popular in 
its make-up and manner. Full of information 
as it is, and information simply and entertain- 
ingly given, it does not get very far below the 
surface of good observation nor differ in many 
of its details from many other books from less 
likely sources. A few chapters, such as that 
on the diverse tongues of the Empire, contain 
brief accounts of matters not so commonly 
known to the average reader. While the book 
is not written from a religious motive, the last 
chapter in it, on “What Missionaries Have Done 
for John Chinaman,” contends that “the new 
birth of this people is largely due to the mis- 
sionary labors of more than a hundred years.” 

F. H. Revell Company. 


FuLL RECOGNITION OF JAPAN, THE. 
By Robert P. Porter. 

A portly volume giving a detailed, somewhat 
laborious account of the economic progress of 
the Japanese Empire up to the present. The 
author is a newspaper man who has been twice 
to Japan on commissions, and he has been at 
pains to report accurately and comprehensively 
on all branches of his subject. The book is il- 
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lustrated in color, and will take its place un- 

doubtedly among those newer works which help 

to a better understanding of the Far East. 
Oxford University Press. 


GiosE Trorrer, THE. 
By Frank S. Hefferman. 

The experiences of a Missouri traveler during 
his sojourn through the Orient are related in 
an interesting manner and profusely illustrated 
with many scenes, monuments and representa- 
tive types of unusual Eastern beauties. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


LitrLE PILGRIMAGE IN Itaty, A. 
By Olave M. Potter. 

This is an account of three pilgrims in Italy 
They met in Genoa and, as the “Foreword” 
says. “to sally forth in search of sunshine and 
the Middle Ages.” The trip took them through 
Arezzo, Cortona, Perugia, Todi, Siena, Assisi, 
Gubbio, Ancona, Loreto, Ravenna, Urbino, Fo- 
ligo, Spoleto, Nari and Rome. The book is an 
informal record of the many places seen, the 
little pleasures found and the associations looked 
up. It is a volume illustrated in color and by 
line drawings, the whole making a splendid large 
and attractive book. 

Houghton Mifflin Company 


REAL PaLestine oF To-Day, THE. 
By Lewis Gaston Leary. 

The title of this book describes its purpose— 
but with the qualification that the main interest 
in modern Palestine is in its connection with 
the Palestine of Bible times. The author speaks 


RELIG 


RELIGHTED. 

By Stephen Hasbrouck. 

Mr. Hasbrouck professes, both at the begin 
ning and the end of his book, to be an impartial 
observer of present-day religious conditions, 
“holding no brief for any denomination,” but 
to any “impartial observer” of Altar Fires Re 
lighted he is a most enthusiastic preacher of 
Christian science. With that colossal faith which 
is characteristic of the vendor of a new cure-all, 
he declares Christian Science to be the panacea 
for all the ills of society. It is the only phil 
osophy that can replace the late lamented out 
worn philosophies; it is the only science that 
can bring order out of the terrible chaos 
present prevailing; it is the only religion that 
can take the place of out-worn Romanism and 
poor floundering, helpless Protestantism; it has 
a monopoly on the only system of government 
that can save this nation from prematur« 
death; it possesses the only powers that can 
banish disease, sin and death, and make thx 
earth into heaven. Mary Baker G. Eddy herself 
could not have written a more rabid bit of Chris- 
tian Science campaign literature. The new re- 
ligion must surely be all it claims to be, when it 
can so win the allegiance of an impartial judge! 
Incidentally, the book has most of the incon 
sistencies which make science and health the 
hardest book in the language for “mortal man” 
to read. The Burnett Publishing Company 
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with knowledge, as he has been an instructor 
in the American College at Beirnt, Syria, and 
speaks the language of the people. The manner 
of the book is compact, portable, concise, read- 
able, freely illustrated and topically indexed. It 
would be a valuable handbook for the Sunday- 
school teacher, the training class, or the home 
circle. The author has considerable descriptive 
power with an eye for essentials and for the 
pictorial. There is a pedagogical aptness in his 
comparison of distances with those in our Mid 
dle States which is worth holding in the mem 

The book is, indeed, an excellent one of 
kind. McBride, Nast & Co 


ory. 
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Some Famous Country ParisHEs. 
By Ezra S. Tipple. 

A quaintly descriptive volume on Hursley 
Bemerton, Madeley, Kidderminster, Somersby 
and Eversley, all ancient English parishes in 
some way notable. The author’s tender way of 
dealing with themes so evidently loved, and his 
really exquisite photographs make this a choic« 
volume. 

Eaton & Mains 
Otp FiemisH Towns. 

By George Wharton Edwards. 

Mr. Edwards’ annual volume of description 
for which he makes his own exquisite pictures, 
reproduced in full-color and in half-tone. The 
volume is handsomely bound, with elaborately 


SoME 


decorated cover and an illuminated title-page. 
It is a book of rare information written up 
charmingly and entertainingly. 
VJ at, Yard & C 
IOUS 
EVERYMAN’sS RELIGION 
By George Hodges. 


As a writer on religious and Biblical subjects 
Dean Hodges holds a unique place. There is 
something so charmingly honest and simple and 
reverent in his style, yet so modern in his schol- 
arship that the learned and the unlearned alike 


may sit at his feet with fascination. Dean 
Hodges holds to the old faith, but he sees new 
and larger meanings through the — scholar’s 


glasses. He has a way of separating the new 
substance from the old shadow that makes one 
see that there is no loss of kernel even wher« 
there is a falling away of the husk which some 
have mistaken for it. And the Dean is so real 
a Christian, so honest an interpreter, so reverent 
a believer that his unpretentious way strikes lik« 
authority. 


millan Compan 
Great ProptemM, THE 
By Ivan Howland Benedict. 
\ dozen religious essays of the contemplative 
devotional type with an outlook on social rela- 
tions and duties as well as an inward turn 


toward the aspiring self. The book is an addi- 
tion to a long list of such musings which have 
had a very real mission in quiet hours to sober 
minds. The author has felicities of thought and 
rememberable gleams in the general haze of lofty 


sentiment. Sherman, French & C 
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House oF Happiness, THE. 
By M. Anstice Harris. 

Essays on the ways by which to reach the 
“house of happiness.” Full of tender, poetic 
charm, deep, religious feeling and the inspira- 
tion of love—the love such as the Christ com- 
manded when He said: “A new commandment 
I give unto thee.” 

George H. Doran Company. 


ISLAM AND MIssSIONs. 
Edited by E. M. Wherry, S. M. Zevemor and 
C. G. Mybrea. 

This Lucknow Conference Report of IgII 
brings together the papers read at that second 
conference on Missions to Moselms. Its great 
value consists in the fact that it is the product 
of twenty expert students of Mohammedan con- 
ditions and prospects in Africa and Asia. Three 
chapters are of a general character picturing 
Islam under Pagan and Christian rule. Taking 
it broadly the Mohammedan problem is prob- 
ably the greatest of all missicnary problems, but 
these papers indicate advances and open hopes 
which many have hardly dared to hold. Any 
one specially interested in comparative religion 
or in missions and especially in the Moham- 
medanism of to-day will find this volume very 
valuable. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


PELOUBET’s SELECT NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS FOR IQI2. 
By F. N. Peloubet and Amos R. Wells. 
The new lesson commentary on the life of 
Christ, a standard and well-known work that 
needs no introduction. 


W. A. Wilde Company. 


SouL’s ATLAS AND OTHER SERMONS, THE. 
By.Frederick F. Shannon. 

A volume of sermons, with the above striking 
title, has come to us from the pen of one of the 
vounger preachers of America—Rey. Frederick 
F. Shannon, of Grace M. E. Church, Brooklyn. 
It is a type of many volumes of sermons issued 


in these days when the pulpit is supposed by 
many to be waning in influence. The sermons 
are not great, but they are striking and inter- 
esting. Some of the titles catch the fancy: “The 
Soul’s Atlas,” for a sermon on the words of 
Paul “After I have been there, I must see Rome 
also”; “The Splendor-Slain,” on the text from 
the Book of Revelation, “And when I saw him 
I fell at his feet as dead.” ‘The treatment, in 
many cases, is as unusual as the subject, and 
at least avoids the deadly commonplace. The 
style strikes one as a little too ornate, though 
the effect might be pleasing enough in oral de- 
livery. The pages bristle with similes and meta- 
phors, not always carefully handled, and with 
florid sentences in which the thought is smoth- 
ered beneath a deluge of words. Probably Mr. 
Shannon’s more mature work will be less bril- 
liant, but more substantial. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 
SunpAy Nicut Evancet, THE. 

3y Louis Albert Banks. 

This book is a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons, preached in the Independence Avenue M. 
E. Church, of Kansas City. They are in the 
usual style of his widely-read preacher, simple, 
picturesque and appealing. Much of the charm 
is gained by the generous use of illustrations, 
for which Dr. Banks is famous. He presses 
into service the whole world of nature, poetry 
and art. Although much is lost in reading a ser- 
mon, it is easy to appreciate the life and fresh- 
ness that must mark the author’s spoken word. 
The themes treated are practical and timely; 
some of the titles are very suggestive. “The 
Soul’s Hearthstone,” a sermon on “the warming 
and illuminating of a man’s nature from within.” 
“A Man on His Feet,” “A Man Alone With 
God,” “The Weak Spot in a Man’s Armor,” 
sermons addressed particularly to young men. 
“The Travelers’ Sanctuary,” “The Sweetening 
of the Heart,” “The Gentleness of God,” ser- 
mons of a sweet and gracious character. There 
are thirty discourses in all, and each one is well 
worth reading. Funk & Ilagnails Company 


POETRY 


BeLow ZERO. 

\ beautiful volume devoted to verses that 
celebrate winter sports. The illustrations, by 
Noel Pocock, are unique in their lively humor 
and clever caricature. Hodder & Stoughton. 
Forest AND Town. 

By Alexander Nicolas DeMenil. 

A collection of verse by a Western writer, 
sincere but not very strong. The dominant im 
pression is one of sadness—hardly a poem lacks 
the somber touch. Yet some are genuinely lyri- 
cal, and there are occasional felicitous bits, such 
as the reprinted “Blue Bird,” a delightful lilting 
spring song. The Torch Press 
FoAM FLOWERS. 

By Stephen B. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton is of the clan of Herrick and 
\ldrich; his are poems succinct and happy of 
thought and phrase, each one of them giving 
a clear and memorable word-picture, as here: 


FeLicrros 
To seek a little and enjoy it much— 
Ah, this were wealth beyond a Midas’ touch! 
The bee within the blossom of a weed 
Can sip the very cup of Ganymede. 
Wofat. Yard & Co 


FrRoM THE Lips OF THE SEA. 
By Clinton Scollard. 

The moods of the ocean are here movingly 
portrayed in nearly thirty poems, with love and 
keen sympathy. The author has followed his 
own injunction— 


If thou wouldst win the rhythmic heart of things, 
Go sit in solitude beside the shore, 
Giving thine ear to the eternal roar 

And every mystic message that it brings. 


George William Browning, Clinton, N. Y. 
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Harp Lasok AND OTHER PoeMs. 
By John Carter. 

These highly polished and delicate poems were 
written by a young man who was imprisoned 
for theft of money at a lonely railway station 
where he was thrown off a train one bitter win- 
ter night. 
“Con Sordino,” in “The Century Magazine,” 
drew sympathy for him from many quarters. It 
is cheering to know that since his pardon, “John 
Carter,” under his real name, is “making good.” 
As a poet he speaks from depths of feeling and 
from sad knowledge of despair. Here is his 
picture of men in jail: 


“Haggard faces and trembling knees, 
Eyes that shine with a weakling’s hate, 
Lips that mutter their blasphemies, 
Murderous hearts that darkly wait: 
These are they who were men of late, 
Fit to hold a plow or a sword. 
If a prayer this wall may penetrate, 
Have pity on these, my comrades, Lord! 


Poets sing of life at the lees 
In tender verses and delicate; 
Of tears and manifold agonies— 
Little they know of what they prate. 
Out of this silence, passionate 
Sounds a deeper, a wilder chord. 
If a song be heard through the narrow grate, 
Have pity on these, my comrades, Lord!” 


The Baker & Taylor Company. 


OrcHips AND OTHER Poems, THE. 

By George Sterling. 

Short poems, mostly sonnets, and largely on 
nature subjects, written with feeling and some 
degree of poetic art. 

A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. 


House 01 


InN or Dreams, THE. 
By “Olive Custance” (Lady Alfred Douglas). 
Lord and Lady Douglas are a pair of well- 
matched poets. In this volume Lady Douglas 
shows fine gifts of delicate observation and ex- 
quisite feeling. One of her more picturesque 
poems thus portrays a flock of peacocks on an 
English lawn: 


“In gorgeous plumage, azure, gold and green, 

They trample the pale flowers, and their shrill 
cry 

Troubles the garden’s bright tranquillity! 

Proud birds of Beauty, splendid and serene, 

Spreading their brilliant fans, screen after screen 

Of burnished sapphire, gemmed with mimic 
suns— 

Strange magic eyes, that, so the legend runs, 

Will bring misfortune to this fair demesne.” 

John Lane Company. 


WISE. 
By Fred Raphael Allen. 

A slender volume of sonnets that show a fair 
mastery of the form. Many of them take for 
their subjects well-known writers, such as Mrs. 
Browning, George Eliot, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. 


In SONNET 


Richard G 


Badger. 


His verses from prison, especially the, 
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LiGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
By Hayden Sands. 
Poems chiefly impressionistic, as “The Song 
of the Dawn:” 


“T am the Dawn! 
My wings are drawn 
From the lips of the World’s bright dreams ; 
As I rush along 
With Earth’s new song, 
On the floods of my merit 
For I am the child 
Of love that is wild— 
Of life that is new and strong.” 

The De Mille Company, N. Y. 


streams, 


LirrL—E Book or HOMESPUN VERSE, A. 
By Margaret E. Sangster. 

A book of poems by the writer who has be- 
come a loved companion in thousands of our 
homes. These are collected mostly from the 
magazines, and present an array of helpful, up- 
lifting, sweetening thoughts in verse. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


On Hurtey Hitts anp OrHer VERSES. 
By Elias D. Smith. 

In the present volume there are only a few 
of the verses that are not poor both in meter 
and quality. 

Sherman, French & Co 


LyRICS AND SONNETS. 
By Louis How. 

Conventional verses on the usual themes, such 
as “The Tower,” “Solace,” “Illusion,” Senti- 
mentality,” etc. 

Sherman, French & Co 


Osirus. 
By Joseph J. Coughlin. 

A volume of poems, the first of which, a rather 
long narrative in blank verse, gives the book 
its title. 

Richard G. Badger. 


OVERTURE AND OrHER Poems, THE. 
By Jefferson Butler Fletcher. 

These are the verses of a cultivated, scholarly 
man, but scarcely of a true poet. The transla- 
tions from the Italian have poetic flavor, but in 
the original pieces there seems to be too much 
tendency to wit and sarcasm and too little ten- 
derness. The Macmillan Company 


PoEMS 
By Harriet McEwen Kimball. 
Religious meditations and thoughts on the 
church fill this writer’s utterance. She here col 
lects over two hundred pages from her various 
early volumes. “A Vigil” is a typical poem— 


“Dark shore, and desolate sky 
Unquickened by a star; 

Sad sea where wandering sails are lost 
In night afar! 


O Earth that keeps no watch, 
O Heaven that lights no star, 

HE is who cares for every sai 
Each broken spar!” 
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POEMS. 


By John F. Gontrum. 

Verses by a Southern poet who died in 1909. 
His family now bring out a volume of his poems, 
the usual kind of verse written by a man of some 
ability and a good deal of feeling. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 


PoreMs oF Francis OrraAy TICKNorR, THE. 

The author’s grand-daughter has collected 
these old-fashioned, gently sentimental verses. 
In an earlier day his verse had its vogue in the 
South, and Paul Hamilton Hayne wrote of Tick- 
nor: 

“Art opened to his soul not one alone, but 
several of her fairest domains. He was a gifted 
musician, playing exquisitely upon the flute, and 
a draftsman of the readiest skill and taste. Still, 
| picture him always as pre-eminently the poet.” 

Neale Publishing Company. 


Princess, THE, 
By Alfred Tennyson. 

Tennyson’s poem illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy. A large volume, with many 
pictures in full color and a still greater number 
of attractive pen sketches. A birthday book for 
a young man to give his sweetheart. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Orr THE Bat. 

3y William F. Kirk. 

A collection of forty baseball poems previously 
printed in the New York “Evening Journal” and 
‘American” which will delight enthusiastic 
‘fans.” G. W. Dillingham Company. 
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Sartor Wuo Has SaILeD AND OTHER PoEMs, 

THE. 

By Benjamin R. C. Low. 

These are poems of unusual originality and 
true imagination, little dramatic scenes in verse, 
and lyrics and reveries. Here is a taste of Mr. 
Low’s manner— 


“The children;—oh, give them fields, 
Knee-deep in soft grasses, 
Wherein to hide, 
Wherein may be sprawled a length while 
Hunting-Blind passes, 
And where abide 
Tall daisies of June, and clumps of 
Cloudy-haired lasses, 
Wonderful-eyed.” 
John Lane Company. 


VERSES. 
By Dolf Wyllarde. 

The author in his preface deprecates the pub- 
lication of mediocre verse, yet issues his own. 
His themes are drawn from English landscapes 
and sentiments. Some of his verses are slight, 
some are more serious. His outlook is not a 
very hopeful one, as his lines on journalism 
show— 

“I have neither hope nor courage—as I shall be 
I have been. 

I am but the smallest detail 
chine, 

Unrecorded, unrequited—lost 
Unseen.” 


in an infinite ma- 
amid the Great 


John Lane Company. 


EDUCATIONAL 


\MERICAN Bureau oF ETHNOLOGY. 
The twenty-seventh annual report. 1905. 
Government Printing House 
\MERICAN Oratory oF To-Day. 
By Edwin DuBois Shuster. 
\ representative selection of speeches made 
prominent Americans, including such men as 
\ndrew D. White, Elihu Root, Theodore Roose- 
elt, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jacob Riis, Robert 
La Follette, Bliss Perry, Frank Gunsaulus, 
Henry van Dyke, Champ Clark, Mark Twain, 
William J. Bryan and many more. ‘The right 
kind of book for the college student and the 
“plain” man who likes to be “up on affairs.” 
South-West Publishing Company. 


\MERICAN History. 
By David Saville Muzzey. 

\ narrative of the political development of 
\merica showing how that development has 
about through a clear statement of the 
facts concerned in the social and economic prob- 
lems of the country. The book can be used to 
advantage in the high school or the first col- 


lege year. 


come 


Ginn & Coa. 


\meERICAN History Story-Boox, THe. 
By Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K 
Eighteen stories taken from 
tory, put in the form of a 


3 Ball. 
‘i American _his- 
school re ader All 


true stories, and all very entertaining. An ex- 
cellent introduction to the study of American 
history along more concise lines. 


Little, 


Brown & Co. 
Repuslic, THE. 
By S. E. Forman. 
A text in civics for high and normal schools, 
up-to-date and thoroughly comprehensive. 
The Ce Company. 


AMERICAN 


tury 


EGYPTIANS, THE. 
By G. Elliot Smith. 

PHENOMENA. 

By Frederick Czapek. 

Issues on “Harper’s Library of Living 
Thought,” up-to-date research in pocket volumes 
for the philologist, the archeologist, the entymol- 
ogist and other ’ologists or ‘ologists-to-be. Con- 
cise books reporting the latest developments in 
each field. Harper & Brothers. 
Wor.p, THE. 

By I. W. Gamble. 
EVOLUTION. ' 
By J. Arthur 
INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS. 

By A. N. Whitehead. 

E,{UROPE. 


By H 


\NCIEN' 


CHEMICAL 


\NIMAI 


Thomson. 


MEDIAEVAI 
W. C. Davis. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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LIBERALISM. 
By i. T 
Oprentnc Up or Arrica, THE. 
By Sir H. H. Johnston 


Hobhouse. 


INSANITY. 

By Dr. C. A. Mercier. 

Seven more volumes in the “Home University 
Library’—brief, clearly stated treatises on topics 
of general interest. 


CRIME AND 


Henry Holt & Co 
As You LiKe ] 
Henry \ 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 


By William Shakespeare. 

The “Tudor Shakespeare,” edited by William 
Allan Neilson, a well-known Shakespearean 
scholar, together with others fully as reliable 
A school Shakespeare and a home Shakespeare, 
in neat binding, pocket-volume size, with photo 
gravure frontispieces, and thorough annotations 

The Macmillan Company 


Compete Business ARITHMETIC 
By George H. Van Tuyl. 

A new text-book on commercial arithmetic 
for use in the schools, especially in the business 
courses, 

American Book Company. 


WRITING. 

By Evelyn May Albright. 

This is meant to be a text-book for use in 
composition courses. It deals with the theory of 
descriptive writing and then with the actual 
practice. A long selection of passages from 
masters is given to provide examples, the whole 
making a very interesting and thorough study of 
a form of writing that is among the best to de- 
velop observation, concentration, accuracy and 
succinctness of expression. 

The Macmillan Company. 


DESCRIPTIVE 


Earty ENGiisH Poems. 

Selected and edited by Henry S. Pancoast and 
John Duncan Spaeth. 

A volume that brings together those obscure 
poems which belong to the Preparatory Period 
of English Literature. The old charms, parts 
of Beowulf, the paraphrases of Scripture, the 
earliest lyrics, riddles and war-poems, with 
poems written between the Norman conquest 
and Chaucer—these are included. It makes an 
excellent text-book, and one that has been badly 
needed, since much of this material has not be- 
fore been available within the covers of one 
book. 

Henry Holt & Co 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH: Books ONE 
By Lillian G. Kimball. 

Two new text-books for the first study of 
English, admirably arranged. 
American 


AND Two. 


Book Company 
GerMAN Epics RETOLD 


Edited by M. Bine Holly. 


Selections from ten great German epics In 
school text-book form, with notes. 
American Book Company 
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Cuorus Book 
Edited by J. E. Ne 
Part songs arranged with 


schools. 


GLEE AND 
Collins. 
music for the 


American Book Company 


Great SPEECHES AND How to MAKE THEM 
By Grenville Kleiser. 

It is Mr. Kleiser’s business to train men t 
public speaking, and this book is the result of 
his experience. He divides his volume into tw 
parts, the first being devoted to a discussio1 
of platform speaking, an analysis of the elements 
that enter into a successful practice of the art, 
and general instructions as to method, etc.; the 
second part being given over to examples of 
well-known speeches, here presented as models, 
and covering after-dinner speeches, commemora- 
tive addresses, eulogistic political 
speec hes and others. 


Funk & 


speeches, 


Wagnalls Company 


HEAVENS AND THEIR Story, THE. 
By A. and W. Maunder 

These well-known British astronomers have 
written an excellent primary treatise on astron 
omy which is of value to all interested in the 
subject, but which is especially intended for 
British children, as the references indicate. Still 
it will be read with profit by those in any land 
and has the added value. of containing the re 
sults of the very latest researches and the new 
est theories which account or purport to account 
for the origin and development of the universe 

Dana, Estes & Co 
Desate Book, THE. 
By E. C. Robbins. 

A suggestive little volume for less experienced 
debaters, with instructions for preparation and 
examples of debates on a large number of sub- 
jects. Magazine and book references of a prac 
tical order are given. 


HicH 


SCHOOL 


A. C. McClurg & Co 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
3y W. F-. Bliss. 
\ manual for teachers, setting forth plans for 
teaching history in the first eight school years 


American Book Company 


History IN 


Home Lire 1x ALL LANDs. 
By Charles Morris. 
\ third book in this series, taking up animal 
friends and helpers. A reading book for the 


lower schools. 
’. B. Lippincott Company 
InpIAN Book, Tut 
By Willian John Hopkins. 
A book of stories from Indian legend pre 


senting a volume for boys and girls that will 
help them to understand the red man. Fully il 
lustrated. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


TALES 
By Mary F 
A book of “Eclecti 


schools. 


Nixon-Roulet. 


Readings” for lower 


Imerican Book Company 
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KING JOHN. 
RICHARD THE SECOND. 
RICHARD THE THIRD. 

Three more volumes in the “First Folio 
Shakespeare,” edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co 


TALES FROM OLp BALLADS. 
By Mary Macleod 
Old English tales of “Robin Hood,” “Guy 
of Gisborne,” “The Jolly Harper” and the like 
retold for the children in a volume of “The 
Children’s Bookshelf.” The pictures are in 
color. 
Dodge Publishing Company 


LATIN PRIMER, A. 
By H. C. Nutting. 
A small manual for first pupils in Latin 
American Book Compan: 


LirtLe Stories oF NortH AMERICAN INDIANS 

No. 2. THe Iowa. 

By W. H. Miner. 

A book about Indians by an Indian, reprinted 
from “The Indian Record,” with notes and il 
lustrations 

The Torch Press 
Lose BLATTER. 
By Erna M. Stoltze. 

Short stories in German for beginners in a 
course. Tales from German mythology and 
Christmas and Easter legends. Complete vo 
cabulary and notes. 

American Book Company 


Mytus AND LEGENDS oF FLowers, TREES, Fruits 

AND PLANTS. 

3y Charles M. Skinner. 

A primrose by a river’s brim, a yellow prim 
rose was to him and it was nothing more,” can 
too often be said of many of us. It is almost 
pitiable that this should be true. For Nature has 
revealed to us manifold delights in the flower 
world. But these delights are not for him wh 
hastens. Too profound and too subtle are they 
to be appreciated by the hurry-up man. 

If we were to delve deeply into the signifi 
cance of some of the flowers, our appreciation 
for all things natural would be greatly increased 
Because of the many mysteries hidden in the 
flowers, legends have grown up which have been 
handed down as folklore throughout the cen 
turies. 

These interesting myths and legends have been 
gathered and compiled with illustrations in 
Vyths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits 
md Plants. Not only will our interest in things 
natural be aroused, but we shall be aided in a 
more intelligent understanding of many master 
pieces of art and literature which have been 
prompted by a close communion with Natur« 
These will be the happy results of a careful read 
ing of the present volume. 

J. B. Lippincott Company 


Norep SPEECHES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Lilian Marie Briggs. 
\ compilation of Lincoln’s best-known 
speeches, including the Lincoln-Douglas Debates, 


in a volume that is one of four which will cover 
the most notable American speeches to provide 
an “American History in Literature.” Biograph 
ical sketches are included for school use. 
Moffat, Yard & Co 


One THOUSAND Books For CHILDREN 
By Penrhyn W. Coussens. 

A list of books for children, including all the 
old favorites as well as the newest things, and 
classified according to ages. An excellent vol- 
ume of suggestions for parents, teachers and 
librarians. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Passport QUESTION, THE. 
The American Jewish Yearbook 5672 (Sep- 
tember 23, 1911, to September 11, 1912). 
Edited by Herbert Friederwald. 
Jewish Publication Society. 


PLANT LIFE AND Evolution. 
By Douglas Houghton Campbell. 

In this small volume, we have a decidedly well- 
written account of the theory of evolution as it 
is to-day. A chapter is devoted to The Origin 
of Species, which in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century caused such a stir in the scien- 
tific world. Plant distribution and the problems 
connected with its environment and adaptation 
are all given particular attention in separate 
chapters. Henry Holt & Co. 


Pocket ATLAS OF THE WorLD 
The only pocket atlas containing the latest 
census. A remarkably informing small book to 
have handy 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


PoEMS OF CHAUCER. 
Edited by Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
Selections from Chaucer’s work, carefully edit- 
ed and supplied with full biographical details, 
grammatical notes and glossaries. Prepared by 
a professor in the Western Reserve University, 
it bears the stamps of scholarship and a practical 
mind 
The Macmillan Company 


PRaAcTICAL ALGEBRA (Second Course) 
3y Joseph V. Collins 
\ new and up-to-date text-book for the high 
S¢ hool course 
American B Company 


PracticAL Course 1n Borany, A. 
By E. F. Andrews 
\ book for the study of botany with special 
reference to its bearings on Agriculture, Eco- 
nomics and Sanitation. 
American Book Company 


Pure Foops 
By John C. Olsen. 

\ manual on the adulteration, nutritive value 
ind cost of pure foods, the outcome of a series 
tf lectures on the subject. Now useful as a 
text-bock. Ginn & Co 


READING WITH EXPRESSION 
By James Baldwin 
Three readers: one for the first, one for the 
second, and one for the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
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seventh and eighth grades. Each book is fully 
illustrated and arranged so as to help pupils to 
read with expression. 

American Book Company. 


REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS OF MARYLAND. 
By Henry E. Shepherd. 

The entire field of literary effort in Maryland 
is covered in this book, published under the 
auspices of the Randall Literary Memorial As- 
sociation. It provides biographical notes and 
critical commentary, dating from 1632 to the 
present. The illustrations include portraits of 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Edgar Allan Poe, Sidney 
Lanier and James Ryder Randall. 

Whitehall Publishing Company, N. Y. 


ScHOoLRoom EcHOoEs. 
By Mary C. Burke. 

Book two in a series of short poems for 
school reading. 

Richard G. Badger 
SELECTED PoEMs. 
Edited by Henry W. Boynton. 

A reading book for secondary schools, giving 
selections from the works required in the study 
of English in those grades. Carefully edited and 
annotated. 

The Macmillan Company 


STANDARD AMERICAN DRAWING AND LETTERING 
Book, THE. 
By Peter Idarius. 
A treatise on the art of sign-writing, fully il 
lustrated. 


Laird & Lee. 


STANDARD SHORT CouRSE FoR EVENING SCHOOLS 
3y William Estabrook Chancellor. 

A brief text-book in English and arithmetic 
for the student in evening schools. An excel 
lent idea, carried out in a practicable way. 

American Book Company 


Stor1ES OF USEFUL INVENTIONS. 
By S. E. Forman. 

A book for young people reprinted from “St 
Nicholas,” giving brief and interesting accounts 
of the inventions of the plow, the match, the 
clock, the lamp, etc. It is filled with pictures 
from prints and photographs. 

The Century Company 
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TEACHERS’ PracricAL PHILosopHy, THE. 

; By George Trumbull Ladd. 

This studies the personality of the teacher, 
emphasizes the points of responsibilitv laid on 
the teacher, and endeavors to set forth the very 
highest ideals of private living and careful de- 
velopment of both the character and profession 
of the teacher. It is a book that sets up guide- 
posts and every teacher should know it and ap- 
preciate its worth. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


“TeLt Ir AGAIN” SroriEs. 
By Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham and Adelle 
Powers Emerson. 

Two New England Kindergarten workers 
present forty-two stories—tales from the Bible, 
legends, myths and fairy-tales—in a simple way 
that is eminently fitted to the understanding of 
children. 

Ginn & Co. 
Vista oF ENGLISH VERSE, THE. 
By Henry S. Pancoast. 

A charmingly made anthology of English 
poetry, a reprint really of Standard English 
Poems, with additions, bringing down the au- 
thors quoted to Austin Dobson, the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, Henley, Watson, Kipling and Alfred Noyes. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


Wesster’s New STaAnpARD AMERICAN DICcTION- 

ARY. 

An Encyclopedic Edition of a student’s prac- 
tical dictionary, containing two thousand illus- 
trations, bound in leather with a patent thumb 
index. Laird & Lee 


Waite Partcu. 
By Angelo Patre. 

A story from the Italian in a school reader 
for the fourth and fifth years. 

American Book Compan, 
WownpDeERS OF ENGINEERING. 
By Archibald Williams. 

A volume in “Lippincott’s Wonder” series, 
popular accounts of scientific miracles, as it 
were. This volume takes up “The Harnessing 
of Niagara,” “The Taming of .the Nile,” “Th 
Forth Bridge,” “The Tower Bridge” and the 
“Trans-Siberian Railway.” 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVANCED AUCTION BRIDGE 
3y the expert of the New York “Sun.” 

A manual for players of auction bridge, with 
the very latest revisions in the laws of the game 
given. Supposed to be the most complete and 
up-to-date volume on the subject. 

F. A. Stokes Company 


AERIAL NAVIGATION 
By Albert F. Zahm. 

This is termed “a popular treatise on the 
growth of air craft and on aeronautical meteor- 
ology.” A somewhat pretentious sub-title, re- 
vealing in the character of the book a technical- 


ity of subject slightly incompatible with the 


popular method of treatment. For those inter 
ested in the study of aeronautics the volume will 
be a valuable one—it is doubtful if it will have 
much interest for the general reader. 


D, Appleton & Co 


ANNUAL OF THE SOCIETY OF ILLUSTRATORS, IQI! 
With an introduction by Royal Cortissoz. 
A yearly handbook of reproductions of work 

done by members of the Society of Illustrators, 

containing some splendid samples of recent stu 
dies by Charles Dana Gibson, Blendon Camp- 
bell, Edwin A. Abbey and many more. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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ASTORIA, 
By Washington Irving. 

A cheap reprint in the “Astor Library of 
Prose.” 

T. Y. Crowell & Co 
BETTER CountrY, THE. 
By Dana W. Bartlett. 

The modern national move for what is known 
as “conservation” has brought forth several 
needed and effective books. The present volume 
is wider in its purpose in that it reviews the 
whole field of organized betterment much of 
which is known as social service, civic improve- 
ment, etc. It touches on a multitude of sub- 
jects among which are agriculture, children, la- 
bor, pure food, flies and mosquitoes, fisheries, 
good roads, immigrants, Indian education, lepers, 
life saving service, national parks, civil service, 
coal, forestry, railway accidents, peace, suffrage, 
tenements and weather, bureau. The book thus 
presents a great collection of facts on the pres 
ent status of progress in social, civil and moral 
reforms without, however, being an expert or 
technical witness in any particular much less 
in all. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS. 
By John H. Bechtel. 

Quotations from Scripture arranged under 
many heads, so as to provide quickly the apt 
verse for illustration or argument. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


Boat-BUILDING AND BoatTINc. 
By D. C. Beard. 

A book for the amateur boatman, with sug- 
gestions for making boats, running them and 
generally getting pleasure and profit out of them. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Book oF Woman’s Power, THE. 

Truly we had hoped that the world had begun 
to realize a sane attitude toward the suffrage 
movement. We had believed that the principles 
for which the movement stands had completely 
overshadowed the rash actions of a few women. 
But not so. For there has just appeared an 
admirably arranged anthology, The Book of 
Woman's Power, which contains a classification 
from the writings of many noted persons not 
in favor of enfranchising woman. 

The trend of the arguments are against the 
suffragette rather than the suffragist. Whatever 
is said of the suffragette scarcely concerns the 
American women. However, we do believe the 
rational suffragist is a factor to be reckoned 
with. This woman does not think that the bal- 
lot is a pancea for all ills She would never 
decry those qualities for which women have 
stood throughout the centuries, nor would she 
desire to be less a woman. 

On the contrary, the desire to have the privi- 
lege to vote is a manifestation of her wish to 
co-operate with, not to imitate the man. It is a 
way whereby an adjustment of civic conditions 
may be brought about for the establishing of the 
highest good in home and State. 

In these anti-suffrage arguments contained in 
this volume we find interesting reading, and 
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all women will do well to read what the think- 
ers have offered on this vital question: Shall 
we extend universal suffrage to women? 

The Macmillan Company. 


BuiLtpInc Your GirL. 
By Genneth H. Wayne. 

Hints as to how to train girls, with chapters 
on “The New Position of Femininity,” “A Girl 
and Her Relation to Marriage” and “Your Girl 
and a College Career.” A. C. McClurg & Co. 


CALENDAR FOR SAINTS AND SINNERS, A. 

The 1912 issue of a rather dainty calendar, in 
which each day is provided with a helpful quo- 
tation from some well-known literary work. 

Forbes & Co. 


CHARADES. 
By an Idle Man. 
Examples of interesting charades, with the 
key given for solution. An addition to the 
literature of entertainment. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


CHECKING THE WASTE. 
By Mary Huston Gregory. 

A complete study, done in a brief, concise way, 
of the whole subject of conservation, showing 
how this is not only a problem for the govern- 
ment, but for the individual as well. The entire 
work is based on the most recent statistics, and 
numerous illustrations from photographs are 
given. Among the subjects taken up are “Soil,” 
“Forests,” “Water,” “Coal,” “Iron,” “Insects,” 
“Birds,” “Health,” “Beauty” and a general dis- 
cussion of the question “What is Conservation?” 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Cuorce, THE. 
By Robert Douglas. 

Whether there would be room in the model 
State for the mediocre or unproductive worker 
in the fields of art, literature or philosophy—is 
the problem discussed in the form of dialog. The 
result may be summed up as affirmative—if 
books of this type result in a definite conclu- 
sion. “Most pioneers of new conceptions, wheth- 
er in art, or music, or statecraft, have had to 
force them upon an unwilling public.” ‘Must 
we limit Action to the doing of things leading 
directly to practical results?” “We can hardly 
deny the name of Action to the process of fer- 
mentation from which ideas spring, though it be 
carried on in silence far from the abode of 
men.” “It is possible for rich and poor alike 
to enhance the significance of life by enlarging 
the outlook and by providing a background,” 
etc. This is strong work. The key-note is that 
ideas are real and thinking is doing and obscure 
living may be a part of the world’s march. Ef- 
fort is necessary, but effort is not all of one 
kind. The Macmillan Company. 


CrLoups AND Focs oF SAN FRANcisco, THE. 
By Alexander McAdie. 

A study of the “hurslings of the sky,” treating 
of the names, effects and wonderful changes ap- 
preciable to cloud admirers. The numerous il- 
lustrations are exceedingly helpful beside adding 
greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 

A. M. Robertson. 
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Compete Cynic, THE. 
By Oliver Herford, Ethel Watts Mumford and 
Addison Mizner. 

The usual yearly issue by these three authors, 
with characteristic decorations. 

Paul Elder & Co. 
ConguEst oF Nerves, THE. 
By J. W. Courtney. 

A book of self-help for those who are troubled 
with nervous disorders, real or imaginery. In 
effect, a new thought book, in practice a work 
on mental healing. It may be that many will 
find in this volume the inspiration to break away 
from the slavery of “nerves.” 

The Macmillan Company. 


Cook-Book or Lerr-Overs, THE. 
By Helen Carroll Clarke and Phoebe Deyo 
Rulon. 

Four hundred practical recipes, not for use in 
place of the regular cook-book, but designed to 
solve the problem of left-overs that ought to be 
utilized. Many a thrifty housewife will welcome 
these suggestions. 

Harper & Brothers 


FIREBRANDS. 
By Frank E. Martin and George M. Davis. 
In a very desirable way, the risks which chil- 
dren constantly run of starting fires are pointed 
out in a straightforward fashion. Many simple 
examples of carelessness are related in a man- 
ner to please and to warn youthful readers. 
Little, Brown & Co 


FOOTBALL FOR THE SPECTATOR. 
By Walter Camp. 

A manual that will illuminate the game of 
football for those who look on and who may 
not fully enjoy the game because they do not 
thoroughly understand its points. 

R. G. Badger 


FUNDAMENTAL Laws oF HuMAN BEHAvior, THE 
By Max Meyer. 

The professor of experimental psychology in 
the University of Missouri has here set himself 
the task of demonstrating by objective methods 
the most fundamental objective facts which are 
related to subjective phenomena and of making 
clear this relation between the objective facts of 
being and doing and the subjective experiences 
of our own thinking. This relation of the sub- 
jective (consciousness) to the objective (world 
of natural sciences) has, as its most impressive 
fact, that consciousness seems to be dependent 
on, or conditioned by, the function of an in- 
dividual’s nervous system. This is, in brief, the 
thesis. To follow the discussion critically would 
be to reproduce the novel diagram method with 
its complex symbols. Suffice it to say that al- 
though the treatment is not popular, the book 
is stored with facts which are of practical pur- 
port. 

Richard G. Badger 


Gir, THAT Gors Wronc, THE 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
A novel purporting to rest upon the terrible 
facts of so-called White Slavery. A book with 
a purpose; an effort to enlist sympathy, and to 


arouse a spirit of determined hostility to a so- 
cial system which permits or produces the most 
vicious of perils to young girls and women. 
Whether this mode of cure through the novel is 
altogether wholesome is another question. 
Moffat, Yard & Co 


Goop Otp Days, THE. 
By Charles Wheeler Bell. 

Pleasant paragraphs about the things that used 
to be, such as: “How would you like to return 
to the good old days before we were informed 
that countless death-dealing microbes lurk in 
everything from Love’s first honeyed kiss to a 
hunk of Limburger cheese?” or “When a girl 
could make up her bed and sweep her room with- 
out having nervous prostration?” or “When 
people were not so engrossed in the discussion 
of politics, chasing the elusive dollar, and riding 
in gasoline wagons, that they had no time to 
study the Bible?” 

A. C. McClurg & Co 
HELPING Boys 
By Frank James Mallet. 

Illuminating paragraphs that describe the va- 
rious kinds of boys there are, with suggestions 
as to how to handle them both on Sundays and 
weekdays. Founded on experience in dealing 
with boys, it will be very helpful to pastors, par- 
ents, teachers and workers’ among boys generally 

American Church Publishing Company 


HERSELI 
By E. B. Lowry. 

A doctor’s talks to women, dealing with their 
health and happiness and the health and care 
of children. 

Forbes & & 


Horse, THE 
By C. T. Davies. 
A manual for the choosing, training and car 
of a horse 
Penn Publishing Compan) 


How Ir Fries 
3y Richard Ferris. 

A popular exposition of the conquest of th: 
air, giving a brief history of the development of 
the airship, and describing the various kinds of 
airships that have been invented. The book is 
fully illustrated with a wealth of half-tones 
from photographs 

Thomas Nelson & Sons 


How to Make HoME aAnp City BEAUTIFUL. 
3y H. D. Hemenway. 

A practical book for those who would like to 
see cleaner, better cities and brighter, cheerier 
homes. It tells “How to Plant a Garden,” “How 
to Plan a Garden,” “How to Dig and Set Trees,” 
“How to Grow Strawberries,” “What to Plant.” 
“How to Form a City Beautiful League.” 

Northampton, Mass 


Hurcuison’s HANpBooK OF HEALTH. 
By Woods Hutchinson. 

A volume that should be in every home, as it 
will in many cases prevent disease and provide 
information that will make for physical efficiency. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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IN CAMBRIDGE BACKs. 
By Mary Taylor Blauvelt. 

An American teacher going to England to 
study had to resign her cherished plans after 
her arrival because of illness. Her days of con- 
valescence were spent outdoors in Cambridge in 
its lovely college gardens. Her mind, overflow- 
ing after its enforced idleness, and being denied 
the stimulus of study, found expression in these 
thoughtful essays. 

Full of a quiet philosophy, the little talks are 
of many things—of friends, of love, of artists, 
of immortality. Scholarly allusions and quota- 
tions are many, yet interwoven in so friendly 
and simple a way that one feels drawn to a 
mind so rich and sympathetic, instead of being 
chilled and overwhelmed by its learning. 
Throughout there is a serious, beautiful spirit 
shown, as if the writer had come back from the 
Valley of the Shadow with a newly awakened 
love for the highest beauty of word and deed, 
and for all the loveliness of God’s world. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


ls THERE ANYTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN? 
By Edwin Bjorkman. 

A collection of essays, critical, philosophical, 
hiographical, literary; with a general optimistic 
note and a hospitality toward modern thought. 
They cannot, however, be called incisive or 
strong or particularly satisfying to one who is 
looking for definiteness or clarity. They deal 
with the metaphysic of the spirit and purpose of 
life, with art, and with such personalities as 
James, Bergson, Shaw, Galsworthy and others. 
The first essay titles the book and combats the 
famous note of Ecclesiastes. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 
Jory THE DREAMER. 
By Henry Oyen. 

The writer of this book draws a vivid picture 
of tenement house life and character. What he 
has to say he says well, though he might have 
been more concise. He speaks with knowledge 
of the conditions of which he writes—those con- 
(litions that, to the outsider, seem so hopeless. 
The author does not find them so, however, and 
in this lies the strength and value of his book. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Little SUFFERERS, THE. 
By G. Martin Jurgenson. 

A wonderful exposure of the Juvenile System 
of New York which claims to protect children 
from evil environment while in reality it is a 
get-rich-quick scheme for obtaining money under 
false pretenses for use of stock and office holders. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


MADONNA AND THE Curist-CHILp, THE. 
3y Gertrude E. Heath. 
Legends and lyrics that take for their theme 
the nativity and the mother and child.  Illus- 
trated with prints from famous pictures. 


Richard G. Badger. 


LOVE AND LETTERS. 
3y Frederic Rowland Marvin. 

Essays on literary themes, beginning with the 
famous love-stories of George Eliot, the Brown- 
ings, and some others, the literature of love-let- 
ters, and a general discussion of the spiritual 
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beauties of marriage, and going on to delightful 
and practical chats on “The Good Neighbor,” 
“Silence,” “The College and Business Life,” “Old 
Age” and “Culture.” Dr. Marvin writes out of 
a long and varied experience. He knows men 
and he knows books, and he loves both. 
Sherman, French & Co. 


MAn’s BIRTHRIGHT. 
By Ritter Brown. 

Another book on the economic reorganization 
or reform of society. The author is not a so- 
cialist, nor a Henry George single-taxer. In- 
deed he says that tax collecting has added noth- 
ing to human advancement—even though it be a 
necessity of government. It is “a fine placed by 
the State upon human energy.” However, he 
stands for an income tax. For the tariff, he has 
only condemnation. As man has a right to exist 
on the earth, it is immoral to lay taxes on man 
or animals, on land, forest, water or minerals. 
To the problem of social life there are two given 
solutions: one is natural, the other artificial. The 
artificial cannot succeed. The natural is that 
the earth is large enough to give a living to all 
from the tillage of the soil. The book goes on 
to discuss this solution of the problem very in- 
terestingly and with considerable force backed 
by a host of facts of many sorts. Whatever one 
may say of the author’s conclusions no one can 
deny the loftiness of his ideals and his intense 
desire for the good of all. In part, if not in 
whole, he is unquestionably on a safer track 
than either that which we have or than social- 
ism of the Marxian type. 

Desmond FitzGerald. 


MonKEy Fo.k or SourH Arrica, THE. 
By F. W. Fitzsimons. 

That scientific investigation is engaged in 
sparingly by the majority is probably the fault 
of those who are most eager to propagate in- 
terest in scientific research. The vast amount of 
literature pertaining to the natural world is writ- 
ten in such technical language that only the 
scholastically trained can comprehend its con- 
tent. 

Surely this is a fault. For the world about us 
should be the most vitally interesting subject of 
conversation. Nature has not restricted her 
charms to any class of society. They are re- 
vealed to all for the seeking. 

Recognizing this fact, a few persons have en- 
deavored to promote the so-called popular sci- 
ence. To this class belongs the present volume— 
a most entertaining book in which the monkey 
folk are made to tell incidents in their life his 
tory and habits. 

The author has coupled his vast knowledge of 
animal life with such a direct, simple mode of 
expression that Monkey Folk will be under- 
stood by the child and the learned will find much 
delight and information therein. 

Longmans, Green & Co 


New Home Coox Book, THE. 

The sixtieth thousand edition of a book of 
recipes compiled from contributions made by 
various ladies in Chicago and elsewhere, the 
new book being equipped with additional chap- 
ters on the “Fireless Cooker,” the “Casserole” 
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and “Sunday Night Suppers.” A very handy 
compilation full of suggestions for the house- 
wife. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Musica, AMATEUR, THE. 
By Robert H. Schauffler. 

What a broad field for music lovers the au- 
thor covers in this volume! He sees the folly 
in undertaking to make musicians out of every- 
one, regardless of the taste for it, and yet he 
advocates encouraging even the youngster whose 
delight lies in the mouth-organ. Every allowance 
should be made for the amateur with the hope of 
developing the taste for classical compositions. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Op Crock Book, THE. 
By N. Hudson Moore. 

A volume devoted to a study of antique clocks, 
by a writer who is ever at home among old 
and quaint and artistic pieces of furniture. There 
are more than a hundred illustrations. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 


Our Docs anp Att Asout THEM. 
By F. T. Barton. 

A book for dog-fanciers, forming a practical 
guide for every one who keeps a dog. It is 
amply illustrated, and discusses in a detailed 
way “Kennel Management and Hygiene,” the 
breeding and rearing of dogs, the breaking and 
training of dogs and the various breeds of dogs. 
Very complete in its information and explicit in 
its statements. 

Dana Estes & Co. 
PARTING FRIENDS 
3y W. D. Howells. 

A pleasant little farce that illustrates the hu- 
mor of Mr. Howells at his best. 

Harper & By others 


PASSING OF THE AMERICAN, THE. 
By Monroe Royce. 

A spicy little book of critical observations on 
trends and tendencies in American life—espe- 
cially with reference to the growing prevalence 
of the foreigner. In thirteen short chapters Mr. 
Royce discusses our immigrant captors—for he 
shows how rapidly our very land is passing into 
the legal possession of foreign peoples and that 
soon the native American will be a minus quan- 
tity. The discussion touches on business meth- 
ods, statecraft and politics, education, trades- 
manship, women, the church and other evident 
aspects of our life. As a rule, the criticism and 
the warning are discerning and worth heeding. 
At any rate the author has called a spade a spade 
and anyone who cares to dig or to build can 
find the impetus for it here. 

Thomas Whittaker. 


Power OF TOLERANCE, THE. 
By George Harvey. 

Over a score of well-prepared addresses on a 
variety of occasions are here gathered for pres- 
ervation. Colonel Harvey is a thoughtful, strong 
and pleasing writer, but not really brilliant or 
profound. Some of these deliverances are worth 
their permanent form, others can hardly have a 
very general interest or live very long. But 


the author's literary felicity and suggestive criti- 
cism of the passing and the lasting things of life 
will be welcome in the homes of those who have 
long enjoyed “Harper’s Weekly” or “The North 
American Review” and of others besides. The 
title of the first essay gives title to the book. 
Harper & Brothers 


PUPPETS. 
By George Forbes. 

Racy and delightful conversations on science, 
metaphysics and philosophy, supposed to have 
taken place in a summer’s month at Knock Cas 
tle, Scotland. While the tendency is toward 
Berkelian doctrine or, per contra toward mer 
mechanism, and many a mind will find it in- 
conclusive if not disturbing, the book will open 
a new world of thought and observation to the 
work-a-day world. Easy and simple as the 
treatment seems, only a master could have writ 
ten it and in its way it must be rated as a mas 
terful medley of entertaining seriousness. 


Rosinson Crusoe Liprary, THE. 

This brings together three small volumes for 
campers-out—The Book of Camping and Wood- 
craft, Camp Cookery, by Horace Kephart, and 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine, by Charles 
Stuart Moody. The books are leather-bound 
and boxed. Outing Publishing Company 


Rucs 1n Tuerr Native Lanp. 
By Eliza Dunn. 

A detailed study of the Oriental rug, begin 
ning with “How It Is Made,” and going into 
the designs, the buying, and the varieties of 
rugs and carpets—Turkish, Persian, Caucasian, 
Turkoman, etc. Excellent color-plates illustrate 
the volume. Dodd, Mead & Co 


Sounp oF WEALTH, THE. 
3y J. A. Hobson. 

The focal point of this new book of Mr. Hob 
son’s appears to be the complete social harmony 
of interests. No conscious controlling motive of 
social profit-making animates the whole in 
dustrial interest. Finance is not a central power 
house. What we have is a regular supply of 
the needs of consumers and this does maintain 
a limited harmony, but the interests of the con- 
sumer operate through such circuitous ways as 
are a poor substitute for the organization of the 
business of individual profit makers. Econom) 
of distribution is the desired element of social 
co-operation. Self-interest of the factors will 
not go far enough to secure society and the 
state. The unearned private income represents 
waste. It should be made socially serviceable 
and so secure a maximum of human utilities 
with a minimum of human costs. 

Henry Holt & Co 
SEWING For LirrLe GIrRLs. 
By Olive Hyde Foster. 

A book to interest the small girl in sewing, 
giving hints for outfits and interesting sample, 
including doll’s clothes, etc. 

Duffield & Co 
SixtH SENsE, THE. 
By Charles H. Brent. 

A new issue in the “Art of Life” series, a 

study in the mystic or super sense, which we are 
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learning to designate as the “sixth sense.” This 
is a brief exposition of the cultivation and use 
of this extra sense, with a discussion of its re- 
lations to health, thought, character and religion. 

B. W. Huebsch. 


Some AMERICAN Story-TELLERs. 
By Frederic Taber Cooper. 

Interesting and illuminating critical studies of 
popular American fiction-writers, by a man well- 
known for his gift of analysis. The subjects in- 
clude Marion Crawford, Robert Herrick, Ellen 
Glasgow, Robert W. Chambers, Frank Morris, 
David Graham Phillips, Edith Wharton and Am- 
brose Bierce. Henry Holt & Co. 


SPIRITISM AND PsycCHOLocy. 
By Professor Theodore Flournoy. 

This may be taken as the exposition of a 
large number of French thinkers on the subject 
of spiritism. The author does not believe that 
any of the psychic phenomena are attributable 
to supernormal agencies. He is one of the most 
ardent students of spiritism and what he has to 
say must carry much weight. He believes in 
Eusapia Paladino, in spite of her rather disas- 
trous career in this country; but he thinks her 
undoubted phenomena can be explained by tel- 
epathy, telekenesis or on some other grounds. 
At the same time he is a firm scientific as well 
as devout believer in the survival of the spirit 
after death. This makes his book unusually in- 
teresting. It is the work of a profound scholar 
and psychologist and while in the nature of 
things it cannot be taken as conclusive, because 
proving a negative is impossible, it is certainly 
of much more than the usual value. 

What makes the book all the more valuable is 
that it has been translated by Mr. Hereward 
Carrington, who writes a preface which is 
essentially a commentary on the work. Mr. 
Carrington, as is well-known, inclines to the 
spiritist side of the controversy—and he is able 
to point out wherein he thinks the argument 
of the author fails and where, as he believes, it 
is based on insufficient data. Nevertheless he 
cordially endorses the work. On the whole, this 
latest contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject seems to be about the most satisfactory of 
all, since we have both sides of the argument 
presented by experts. Books on this subject 
appear so frequently because the subject is of 
absorbing interest. This one may be superseded 
in time, but at present it is a highly valuable 
work Harper & Brothers 


STory oF THE AEROPLANE, THE. 
By Claude Grahame-White. 

This is a complete history of the aeroplane, 
written by one of the world’s most famous 
aviators. He begins with the first airships made 
and traces their development through all the 
stages up to the present time. Mr. Grahame- 
White relates his own many thrilling experi- 
ences, discusses the military uses of the aero- 
plane, forecasts the future of aviation and in 
general, presents a long line of interesting facts 
in connection with the construction and uses of 
this latest vehicle of transportation. The book 
is elaborately illustrated from photographs. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


Story OF QUAMIN, THE. 
By May Harvey Drummond. 

Tales of the folk-lore of the blacks in Jamaica 
and the quaint customs and superstitions by 
which they lived prior to their enlightenment of 
recent years. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


STUNTED SAPLINGS, THE. 
By John Carleton Sherman. 

In the trend of latter-day revolt against hy- 
per-evolutionary doctrines and the mechanizing 
influence of the “survival of the fittest,” the 
author looks for a common factor in all the 
modern cults and isms of mind and metaphysic. 
He finds that amid a thicket of stunted saplings 
one survives or distances the others not by war- 
fare, but by the favor of conditions. The very 
slightest start into better sunshine and air means 
a whole train of advantages. Thus also with 
men. Little men rise to eminence by virtue of 
a tiny favor and they remain little men still. 
This is the thesis. Environment awaits our using 
it. If we do not take it, it may turn and crush 
us. Wakeful consciousness and masterful will 
are our resources for rising above the crowd 
that slumbers. This book is good philosophy, 
strong stimulus, and a clear putting of the scien- 
tific secret of success in fifty easy pages. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


Suprest IN ForMatIOoN. 

An extravaganza that scarcely seems to have 
any real excuse for existence. It is usually 
would-be funny where it is not almost vulgar. 

K. A. Haley, Manistee, Michigan. 


Testa Hicn Frequency Com, THE, 
By George F. Haller and Elmer Tiling 
Cunningham. 

\ clear and practical explanation of the Tesla 
coil, designed to be of use to the amateur and 
to the general reader. 

D. Van Nostrand Company. 


Way or Peace, THE. 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 

Brief, inspiring essays by an author who writes 
frankly of the duties of man to man and of man 
to God. A book filled with thought, with high 
purpose and with manly strength. The conclu- 
sion is a prayer which reads like this: 

To be saved from complacent satisfaction. 

From moral stagnation. 

And from spiritual atrophy. 

And 

While tyranny remains among the mighty, or 
slavery among the lowly; 

While corruption lurks among those who gov- 
ern, or venality among those who are governed; 

While disease stalks through the streets of the 
rich or steals through the tenements of the poor; 

While ignorance deafens and illiteracy blinds; 

While men are cowards and women are sheep; 

So long as the last vestige of poverty and suf- 
fering is to be detected; 

Or the last traces of sin and vice to be found— 

So long, O God, 

Set in our flanks Thy spur of anger, 

Drive through our hearts Thy good of dis- 
content ! 
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(Continued from page 510) 

there seems to be no end to the things that 
grow there. And just when the appetites 
of these two young things need tickling— 
lo! they find a steamer wrecked on the 
shore, with a lot of nice things, canned 
goods, drugs, books, clothing, etc. It is a 
sort of Swiss Family Robinson find, and 
they might have gone on for another six 
months if they hadn't been rescued just 
then. 

But the real point at issue in the story 
is the fact that these two people, who 
didn’t know each other before their ship- 
wreck, have very naturally fallen in love. 
and since there seems no chance of res- 
cue, the man wants the woman to face the 
situation as he does, and consent to be his 
wife without benefit of clergy, for, ac- 
cording to his idea, there are no laws 
there but their own wills. But to the 
woman the case is not so simple. Brought 
up with all the strictness of English or 
Scotch Methodists, her principles cannot 
easily be set aside. She loves the man 
with all the intensity of her hitherto 
starved heart, and she knows he loves her, 
and that he is clean and honorable in his 
thought of her. But to him love means 
absolute possession. 

The author presents the book as purely 
fictitious, tells her story tersely and clearly 
and works out her plot with amusing ease 
to the end, which is reached on the part 
of the reader with no small sense of sat- 
isfaction as to results. 


The Saintsbury Affair* 

A puzzled lawyer in search of a clue 
to a double murder mystery, a candidate 
for mayor who, under sentence of death 
in another state, has escaped the hands of 
justice; a blackmailer, a hypnotist, and 
orphan twins—such an assembly of char- 
acters is sufficient to assure an excit- 
ing story. The Saintsbury Affair, by 
Roman Doubleday, that expert in the 
mystery plot, has all these and more. One 
of the aforesaid twins is a most fascinat- 
ing girl, who supplies part of the romantic 
interest, while her brother's confession of 
a crime about whose perpetration he 
seems to know nothing at all, furnishes 
the mystery motive. The reader, until 

*THE SarntspuryY AFFAIR: By Roman Dou- 
bleday. Little, Brown & Co. 


the last few chapters, is as much baffled 
by the perplexing combination of circum- 
stances as was the lawyer who tells the 
story ; the denouement is so well concealed 
and the interest held at such a breathless 
tension that one overlooks, until one fin- 
ishes and sits down to collect general im- 
pressions, the miraculous way in which 
each small occurrence dovetails into the 
connected detail. The result is an effect 
of mechanical artificiality ; in real life the 
parts of the picture puzzle would not have 
gone together so neatly. Jean Benbow’s 
suicidal marriage would probably .not have 
been arrested at the very steps of the 
altar; she would have lived to rue it, 
while the innocent reform candidate 
would have suffered the penalty of the 
crime of which the story proves the black- 
mailer to have been guilty. An interest- 
ing by-product of the story is Mr. Dou- 
bleday’s discovery of a new application 
of the Bertillon method which seems 
plausible enough—thke identification of 
criminals by the imprint of the teeth. 


intervention* 

fo many the short stories in this 
book will be twice-read tales, for most of 
them have previously appeared in the 
magazines. Frankly, one is inclined to 
concur in the decision of the editors that 
the stories are, for the most part, of the 
worth-while variety; occasionally one 
finds a yarn that should be accompanied 
by the rejection slip. Possibly such has 
been the case for in the credit of copy- 
right lines backing the title page certain 
stories are absent. 

Such an unusually wide range of fiction 
is covered in the book that one hesitates 
to select “the best story in the bunch.” 
Every reader will probably have his favor- 
ite according to the kind he likes most. 
Speaking as a magazine editor and mak- 
ing the choice on the grounds of widest 
appeal, one would be inclined to feature 
prominently in the front part of the maga- 
zine such stories as, “Turned Out to 
Grass,’ “A Tempered Wind,” “The Rub- 
ber Stamp,” “Rasselas in the Vegetable 
Kingdom,” etc., and to put some of the 
others on the ad. pages to fulfil contracts 
calling for position alongside reading 
matter. 


*INTERVENTIONS. By Georgia Wood Pang 
born. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


XUI 
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